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Original Conmunications, 


[For the Religious Monitor.] 
AN ADDRESS 
From the Associate Presbytery of Albany 
to the People under their charge, on 
their being erected into a separate 
Presbytery by the appointment of the 
Associate Synod of North America. 
CuristiaN BretHrey— 


Having been constituted into a new Pres- 
bytery, as noticed above, and viewing you 
as that part of the Church of Christ over 
which we are more especially called to 
“watch as they that must give account,” 
we take the earliest apportunity to address 
to you some exhortations, that seem to be 
called for by our peculiar circumstances, and 
which are intended to urge upon you a care- 
ful and conscientious discharge of the duties 
incumbent upon you from our holy profes- 
sion. 

Gladly would we ‘ come to you and speak 
face to face,” but opportunity is wanting, 
and other duties require us to be otherwise 
engaged. All we can do is te address a 
letter to you through the medium of the 

ress, which may have some inconveniences, 
Pat which, nevertheless, has this peculiar 
advantage that you can keep it by you, pe- 
ruse it at the most convenient season, and 
as often as may be necessary. We hope 
therefore you will give the same attention 
to our letter that you would show to our- 
selves, were we present with you. As we 
have reason to believe, that could we visit 
you personally, you would call your families 
around you and sit down with them and lis- 
ten patiently to our admonitions, so we be- 
seech you, for your own sakes, and for the 
sake of those who are dear to you, that, 
with as little delay as possible after you re- 
ceive this letter, you will assemble your 
families and deliberately read it over in their 
hearing, and affectionately commend to their 
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serious consideration the matters contained 
in it, as the pastoral advice and exhortation 
of those who are “ over you in the Lord.” 
The times in which we live are remarka- 
ble, and ought to be carefully observed by 
those who would “ know what Israel ought 
to do.”” Both good and evil abound. Truth 
and error seem to contend for the mastery, 
as about to muster the host of the battle pre- 
paratory to some great and terrible day of the 
Lord. The truths of the gospel have been 
widely diffused. Nations that sat in dark- 
ness and in the region and shadow of death 
have been’ made to see the salvation of God, 
and “the Isles and the inhabitants thereof 
sing his praise.” Yet it cannot be denied 
that impiety prevails to a most alarming ex- 
tent. Multitudes not only knowingly and 
fearlessly indulge in vice, but openly pour 
contempt upon all that is sacred. Infidelity 
is boldand avowed. Not content with be- 
ing practical Atheists, as in some past times, 
the Infidels of our day are bold to * declare 
their sin as Sodom, they hide it not,” impi- 
ously ‘denying the only Lord God and 
our Lord Jesus Christ!” ‘But, beloved, 
remember ye the words which were spoken 
before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; how that they told you there should 
be mockers in the last time, who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts. These be 
they who separate themselves, sensual, hav- 
ing not the Spirit. But ye, beloved, build- 
ing up yourselves on your most holy faith, 
praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves 
in the love of God, looking for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.?? 
That we may be helpful to you in this 
good work, we would earnestly beseech you 
to hold fast the profession of your faith with- 
out wavering. There is no duty more fre- 
uently and solemnly enjoined upon you 
than this. Ye are commanded to “ Buy 
the truth and sell it not,’—To ‘hold fast 
the form of sound words,” and to *‘ contend 
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earnestly for the faith which was once deliv- 
ered to the saints.”” Now the Holy Bible is 
the supreme standard of our Faith and of our 
Fellowship, and it is only by a firm and faith- 
ful adherence to the truths which it contains 
that the ends of our association can be at- 
tained. Nothing therefore can be of great- 
er importance to you than a correct acquaint- 
ance with the word of God. Without this 
it would be idle to speak of holding fast your 

rofession. But although the inspired word 
of God be the only infallible standard of 
faith and holiness, and although by the good 
providence of God it can be very easily pro- 
cured, yet it is a melancholy fact, that many 
remain destitute of this precious treasure.— 
Let us entreat you to take heed that this be 
not the cae. with any of you. Let every 
one of you have a copy of the holy Scrip- 
tures in daily use, and let such of you as 
have children see that each of them be fur- 
nished with a Bible as soon as they can use 
it, and also that you teach them to esteem 
it as the Word of Life and salvation. If ye 
neglect this duty, how will ye escape the 
heavy charge that God brought against his 
ancient people that they contemned the 
counsel of the Most High ? 

To the Bible, add our Subordinate Stan- 
dards, the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and our Declaration and Testimony. To 
these you professed your adherence when 
you jomed our communion, and also declare 
your resolution to abide by them every time 
you enpy the privilege of sealing ordinan- 
ces. Yet there are but too many who are 
not careful to acquaint themselves with these 
excellent summaries of revealed truth. Nay, 
there are some who only give them a par- 
tial examination at the time they propose 
to accede to our fellowship, and may never 
read them again. Brethren, these things 
ought not so to be. This is neither the 
way to be intelligent in your profession nor 
steadfast in the faith. For how can any 
one be steadfast in holding fast what he has 
not been at pains to understand? To rem- 
edy this evil we recommend and advise that 
there be a copy of the Confession of Faith, 
and Declaration and Testimony of our 
church in every family under our care, and 
we would entreat you all to peruse them 
habitually as an excellent means of under- 
standing your holy profession. Carefully 
examine those articles which distinguish the 
denomination to which you belong, especial- 
ly our principles on the subject of public 
covenanting, that you may understand the 
nature of that duty and become sensible of 
your obligation to ohserve it, that you may 
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be able not only “to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you, a reason of the 
hope that is in you,” but also that you ma 
be able to give a reason for those thin 
which distinguish the religious body to which 
you belong. 

Our subordinate standards are set up, not 
in opposition to the word of God, as some 
have untruly said, but in defence of it. 
They are designed to explain, to vindicate 
and apply it as the only infallible standard, 
They are professedly drawn from the word 
of God, and contain our Declaration in be- 
half of that word, and our Testimony against 
prevailing errors. They are, moreover, the 
bond of our union as a Christian society — 
And surely there is no society on earth to 
which union is so essential as to the church of 
Christ. Her supreme excellence consists in 
the ‘unity of the Faith,” “for we being 
many are one bread and one body.” Now 
this union is only to be attained by a faith. 
ful adherence to our supreme and subordj- 
nate Standards, which constitute the bond 
of our Association and are the expression of 
our Faith. We therefore earnestly call up- 
on you to examine them carefully, and to 
hold fast the truth as ye have received and 
embraced it, because this is the only way 
in which we can ‘ with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father of ow 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We beseech you also to walk worthy of 
your holy profession, that ye may ‘“ adom 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” 
Remember that it is not only incumbent up- 
on you to profess the truths of religion, but 
also to practise its duties, and we would al- 
so remind you that it is by the influence 
that your religious profession may have on 
your lives and conduct that the world will 
judge of its excellence. It is only by holy 
obedience that the faith which you profess 
to have, can be manifested to be saving 
faith. Few indeed will believe you to be 
sincere in your profession unless you have 
a conversation becoming the Gospel. It is 
a dictate of reason as well as of Revelation, 
that the tree is known by its fruits.— 
** Therefore,” saith our Lord, “by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” And this is a 
matter of which men can easily judge. 

It is much to be regretted that the unten- 
der walk of many who have appeared zeal- 
ous for the truth, has deeply affected the 
credit of religion. We allow that their un- 
faithfulness is no sufficient excuse for the 
unbelief of others. For the gospel does not 
propose to make persons holy by a mere 
profession, but ascribes all sanctifying efh- 
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cacy to divine power, and it speaks of the 
ungodly professors of religion as the worst 
of its enemies. Yet it cannot be denied 
that it is grievousto the godly, stumbling to 
the weak, and hardening to the wicked, to 
see the professed friends of Christ, instead 
of “ putting on, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercy, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness and long sul- 
fering,” displaying the same unruly passions 
and unholy tempers as those who profess to 
have their ‘ portion only in this life.” If 
there be any among you into whose hands 
this letter may come, who with us profess 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and yet ** walk 
after the flesh,” we pray you to consider 
that the name of God is blasphemed through 
you,—That some may call in question the 
truths that you profess because they see they 
have no power over you, and that by your 
unchristian conversation you are wounding 
Christ’s cause more deeply than if you had 
never confessed his name. 

But, brethren, though faithfulness requires 
that we should warn such sinuers of the evil 
and danger of their ways, we are persuaded 
better things of you, even things which ac- 
company salvation. We trust it is your 
constant study to walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith ye are called. Yet we 
think it necessary to express our earnest 
‘* desire that every one of you do shew the 
same diligence to the full assurance of hope 
unto the end.”? And we beseech you there- 
fore to suffer the word of exhortation, 
while we urge upon you the importance of 
a careful and conscientious discharge of all 
religious duties. We preach to you salva- 
tion through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; but we direct you to the law of 
God as the only perfect rule of holiness.— 
This is the tenor of the covenant of grace, 
“J will put my laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts; and I will be 
to them a God and they shall be to me a 
people.” We therefore direct you to God’s 
law as the rule by which you ought to frame 
your doings, and we especially commend to 
your serious consideration the duties requir- 
ed and the sins forbidden in the ten com- 
mandments, as these are set forth in the 
Larger Catechism. Remembering that all 
things are of God, implore the promiged aid 
of his Holy Spirit that ye may be enabled 
to abound in all the fruits of rmghteousness, 
—‘that ye neither be barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and that others seeing your good works may 
er your Father who is in heaven.— 

Vhile we would say to you, in the words 
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of an inspired apostle, ‘‘ Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; it 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things,” we would 
especially warn you against the prevailing 
vices of the age in which we live. 

Be on your guard against the sin of in- 
temperance. This vice is most degrading 
to its victims, ruinous to families, and de- 
structive to religion. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the attention of the public has 
been so generally directed to the enormity 
of this sin, and we trust that you will not 
only be examples of temperance in your 
own persons, but that you will contribute 
your influence to aid the cause of temper- 
ance. God by his prophet denounces a wo 
against those who are mighty to drink strong 
drink, and the scriptures declare, ‘“ drunk- 
ards shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

Take heed and beware of the sin of pro- 

fane swearing. To take God’s name in 
vain is most offensive in the eyes of his ho- 
liness, and inevitably draws down his judg- 
ments. ‘Every one that sweareth shall 
be cut off with a curse.”? ‘* All sinful curs- 
ings, oaths, vows and lots,” are sins forbid- 
den in the the third commandment. And 
here we would remind you that it has been 
the practice of the Secession church in all 
periods of her history to condemn and testi- 
fy against all unlawful oaths, and among 
others those in use among Freemasons, as a 
** heinous profanation of the Lord’s name.” 
But though her zeal in this matter may have 
led to the purging out of this scandal from 
among her own members, and may have 
served to warn others of its dangerous and 
immoral tendency, yet the public have, till 
lately, remained in a great measure insensi- 
ble to its enormity. But divine Providence 
which works and none can let it, and which 
often brings to light the hidden things of 
dishonesty when al] human efforts have prov- 
ed ineffectual, has brought to light many of 
the impious and profane oaths and obligations 
of Freemasonry. And while we cannot but 
adore his wisdom and goodness in working 
so powerful a conviction in the minds of 
multitudes of the crying sins and manifest 
dangers of an association against whose se- 
cret practices the Associate Church has al- 
ways faithfully testified, we feel ourselves 
constrained to call upon you to use every 
Scriptural means to expose and to put away 
from the midst of us so great an abomina- 
tion. 
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While we would eutreat you to keep 
yourselves pure from these pollutions, we 
would exhort you to a diligent discharge of 
the duties of practical religion. And, 

1. Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy. We have good cause to adore the 
mercy of God to the bodies of men in ap- 
pointing the Sabbath as a day of rest from 
labour, and we have still greater cause to 
bless his name for sanctifying it as a day of 
holy rest, that on it we may attend exclu- 
sively to his service and anticipate the glo- 
rious rest that remaineth for the people of 
God. As the holy services of this day are 
calculated to keep up lively impressions of 
divine truth on the mind, so the profanation 
of it is the readiest way to lose all sense of 
religion, and is generally found to lead to 


all sorts of impiety. They who profane the — 


Lord’s day, therefore, do all that in them 
lies to frustrate the gracious design of the 
Almighty in its institution. The Sabbath 
was given by God to be a sign between 
him and his church, and the history of the 
church serves to shew that the sanctification 
of the Sabbath is essential to the very exist- 
ence of true religion. 

We beseech you, therefore, brethren, as 
you desire the growth of grace in your own 
souls,—as you would have religion to pros- 
per in your families and in the world around 
you, to keep the Sabbath holy. Be diligent 
in its duties. Spend it in conversation about 
divine things—in teaching your families the 
way of the Lord, and in the public, private, 
and secret worship of God. Guard against 
the various ways in which worldly men, 
and too many professors of religion, find 
means to profane it. Remember also that 
no recreations can be lawful on the Sabbath, 
but such as accord with the great design of 
that day, which is to rest with God in the 
contemplation of his works of creation, prov- 
idence, and redemption, and to render to 
him the service which he requires. For all 
omissions of duties required, all careless, neg- 
ligent, and unprofitable performing of them 
and being weary of them, all profaning the 
day by idleness and doing that which is in 
itself sinful, and all needless works, words, 
and thoughts about our worldly employments 
and recreations, are sins forbidden in the 
fourth commandment. 

2. Be regular, punctual, and devout, in 
your attendance on divine ordinances. The 
ordinances of divine worship have been in- 
stituted by Christ for gathering in sinners 
and for building up his church ; and all her 
members, by his appointment, as well as by 
their own engagements, are under solemn 
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obligations to attend on them. Christ also 
hath promised his special presence jn the 
worshipping assembiies of his ople.— 
** Where two or three are gathered toxetbe 
in my name there am I in the midst of 
them.” It must then be obvious that you 
cannot absent yourselves from public wor. 
ship without disregarding the authority of 
him by whom your attendance is required, 
and treating his promise with neglect. |g 
Christ to appoint ordinances, to engage to 
be present to hear your prayers and to sup. 
ply your wants, and are you to be absent 
from the place where he has promised to 
meet you? Brethren, this is to put great 
contempt upon the blessed Saviour in whom 
ye profess to believe, a sin of which we ho 
none of you would considerately be guilty. 
When you called us to minister to you in 
the name of Christ, we considered you as 
giving us at least an implied promise to at. 
tend on our public ministrations. How js 
it then that some among you who profess 


subjection to Christ disregard both his av- of 
thority and your own promises? What are mo 
we to think of you, when we come to you the 
with a message from God to the very place sta 
where you promised to meet with us, and a ¢ 
you are not present to hear it? Shall we Jor 
praise you in this? We praise you not.— is 
We would have you to take this matter into y 


your serious consideration and to view it in 
the light of God’s word, and then we trust 
the result will be profitable to you and en- 
couraging to us who watch for your souls. 
This is a duty intimately connected with 
stedfastness in the faith and the neglect of 
which too often issues in apostacy. An in- 
spired apostle connects the holding “ fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering,” 
with ‘not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together.”” Come thenregularly and 
join in the public worship of God with the 
congregations to which you respectively be- 
long, and never let your seats * empty un- 
less you have a scriptural reason for p> hon 
Come punctually, precisely at the time ap- 
pointed, that you may be an example to oth- 
ers and that you may not commit the sin of 
shewing disrespect to God’s ordinances.— 
And come sincerely with a humble and pi- 
ous frame of spirit, from family and secret 
prayer to the public service of the sanctuary. 
Coming in this manner the fire of devotion 
will be lighted up in your souls, the worship 
of God will be a profitable service, and ye 
shall be made glad with his countenance.— 
‘*Then shall ye know, if ye follow on to 
know the Lord; his going forth is prepared 
as the morning, and he shall come unto us 
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as the rain, as the latter and former rain un- Take heed then that you observe it as a du- 
to the earth.” ty you owe to God and as a most precious 
3. We would exhort those who are elders _ privilege. Assemble the whole family to 
among you, to study to promote the inte- morning and evening worship and in the 
rests of the congregations to which you re- midst of it offer the sacrifice of praise to the 
spectively belong, and the good of the Most High; read the Word of Life; and 
church in general. Be ensamples to the make your prayer before God. Remember, 
flock in all holy conversation and godliness. brethren, you cannot neglect this duty but 
Let every part of your conduct show that it to your own hurt. If you disregard what 
js your aim to edify the church. Be much you know to be a reasonable and scriptural 
in prayer for that wisdom which is profita- service how can you prosper? Nothing is 
ble to direct. Acquaint yourselves with the safe and nothing will eventually sueceed 
discipline as well as with the doctrine of the with you without the blessing of God.— 
church, that ye may be qualified for the du- Without this it is vain for you to rise up 
D ties which ye may be called to discharge. early and to sit up late ; your only wise and 
) Care for the poor and destitute and minister safe course is to seek the favour of him who 
to their necessities. Visit the afflicted and is able to do for us exceeding abundantly 
" be ready to every good work, and especial- above all we ask orthink. “ For the curse 
ly take care to perform the duties of your of the Lord is in the house of the wicked, 
station and office with a view to the glory but he blesseth the habitation of the just.” 
of Christ and the salvation of men, that ye Parents, we exhort you to remember your 
may be approved at his coming. obligations to bring up your children in the 
4. We would entreat all other members nurture and admonition of the Lord, and to 
of the church under our care, with the make known God’s testimony and his law 
most cordial affection, to labour to promote to the generation to come. While we cor- 
} the interests of religion in your respective dially approve of your seading your children 
stations. United as ye are in the bonds of to attend on Sabbath schools, when you have 
a christian profession, see that ye walk in them in your respective congregations, we 
love and be examples of that “charity which would have you consider that it is only un- 
) is the bond of perfectness.”” Labour to ad- der your own roofs, and under your own 
B vance each other’s spiritual benefit, and eyes, that the important work of teaching 
* “look not every man on his own things, them the way of the Lord can be fully ac- 
» but every man also on the things of others.”” complished. Let no one ef you then, from 
) This duty cannot be neglected without seri- indifference or from mistaken diffidence, 
ous injury to yourselves and to the church neglect this most important duty. God does 
) of God. Your fellow professors, and espe- not permit you to delegate to others this 
cially those in the same congregation with trust which he hath reposed in yourselves. 
yourselves, will be benefited or injured by “ These words which | command thee this 
the spirit which ye shall manifest. Listen day shall be in thine heart and thou shalt 
then to the exhortation of the Apostle on teach them diligently unto thy children.” 
this subject—‘ Follow peace with all men, We would have you to embrace every op- 
and holmess, without which no man shall see portunity of giving them religious instruc- 
the Lord, looking diligently lest any man tion, and on no consideration to neglect the 
fail of the grace of God; lest any root of good custom of family catechising on the 
bitterness springing up trouble you and there- Sabbath, practised by your forefathers with 





by many be defiled.” so much advantage both to parents and chil- 
Let all of you be punctual in the observ- dren. This is a most happy means of build- 
ance of secret prayer. Prayer is essential ing up the church. Follow this practice 
to your growth in grace, for it is the medi- with a humble reliance on divine aid and 
um of intercourse between God and the soul, the result will be glorious. Your houses 
and the appointed means of receiving bles- will be nurseries for heaven, from which our 
sings from above. For these God will be congregations will be adorned with “ trees of 
inquired of by you that he may bestow them righteousness, the planting of the Lord of 
upon you. Let no day then pass without hosts that he may be glorified.” 
consulting the Word of Life and offering up To young persons and to those who at- 
your desires to God. Let every one of you tend with us on the preaching of the Word, 
who may be placed at the head of afamily be but who have not joined themselves to our 
punctual in observing the duty of family wor- fellowship, we would also address the word 
ship. You all admit that this is your duty and of exhortation. Consider that ye have been 
have solemnly promised to perform it— devoted to God in baptism and are under 
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solemn obligations to confess hisname. To 
know and acknowledge God to be the only 
true God, ahd to worship and glorify him 
accordingly, are duties required in the first 
commandment. Hear the word of the Lord, 
saying to you, ** them that honour me | will 
honour, but they that despise me shall be 
lightly esteemed,’’ and come and join your- 
selves to the church of Christ and confess 
his name. Whatever may be the seeming 
difficulties in your way, we would have you 
to reflect that the path of duty is the only 
way of safety. This is the day of your 
merciful visitation and God is now saying to 
you, “Incline your ear and hear and your 
souls shall live.”? Wisdom crieth, ‘ ‘Turn 
you at my reproof, behold I will pour out 
my Spirit upon you, | will make known my 
words unto you.” But if ye will not hear 
and obey, let us entreat you to consider what 
shall the end be of them that obey not the 
gospel of God? Weigh attentively these 
sayings of our blessed Lord, ‘* Whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in 
this adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father with his 
holy angels,” and, ‘* Whosoever shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I also confess 
before my Father which is in heaven.”— 
And when you have considered these words 
consider in connexion with them the apos- 
tolical exhortation, ‘* | beseech you brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye gone your 
bodies a living sacrifice holy and acceptable 
to God, which is your reasonable service, 
and be not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
We say to all who belong to the several 
congregations under our care, ‘“‘ Obey them 
that have the rule over you and submit 
yourselves ; for they watch for your souls 
as they that must give account, that they 
may do it with joy and not with grief, for 
that is unprofitable for you.”” Make suita- 
ble provision for the support of religious or- 
dinances among you, according to the in- 
junction of the apostle. ‘Let him that is 
taught in the word communicate to him that 
teacheth in all good things.” We also look 
to you for your co-operation with us in our en- 
deavours to promote the interest of religion, 
and especially that you will give us your as- 
sistance to supply with sermon those who 
may apply to us, but who from their circum- 
stances cannot bear the necessary charges. 
This is an important duty, highly honourable 
to such as are enabled to perform it, and 
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Sut) 
which all those who value the Sospel kno» 
how to estimate. ‘ The administration 
this service not only supplieth the want , 
the saints, but is abundant also by 
thanksgivings unto God.” We entreat 04 
also to remember us in your families and jy 
your closets at the throne of grace. W, 
beseech you to strive together in your 
prayers for us, that we may be wise in Wi. 
ning souls to Christ and be divinely helpej 
to fulfil the ministry which we have recejy. 
ed of the Lord. Thus the word of the Loy 
will have tree course and be glorified ay 
your prayers shall also return into your ow, 
bosom. 

In conclusion, brethren, we beseech you 
to give these admonitions which we addres 
to you with much affection, a serious, delit. 
erate, and prayerful consideration, and t) 
these we will add our earnest prayer that 
they may be blessed of God for your spirit. 
ual benefit. It hath pleased the Great Head 
of the church to place you under our car 
and inspection, and there is a solemn day ¢ 
scrutiny and decision approaching when we 
must give account of the manner in whic) 
we have fulfilled our ministry, and you «i f 
the manner in which you have heard and r- 
ceived and obeyed. ‘* For we must all a 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ,” J 
and “every one of us shall give account o F- 
himself to God.”” The dispensation of the 
gospel too, with which we are favoured, 
will eventually issue either in our conden- 
nation or salvation. ‘For we are wito 
God a sweet savour of Christ in them that 
are saved and in them that perish; to the 
one we are a savour of death unto death 
and to the other a savour of life unto life.” 
Take heed “therefore that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain.” “ Therefore we ought 
to give the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard lest at any time we 
should let them slip.” ‘ For if the word spok- 
en by angels was steadfast and every trans- 
gression and disobedience received a just re- 
compense of reward ; how shall we escape if 
we neglect so great salvation ?” ‘Ye there- 
fore beloved, seeing ye know these things 
before, beware lest ye also being led away 
with the error of the wicked fall from your 
own steadfastness. But grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.””  ‘* Now, unto him that is able 
to keep you from falling and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy—To the only wise God 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion 
and power, both nowand forever. Amen.” 


ANDREW STARK, Mod. 
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[For the Religious Monitor.] 
‘erogites quisnam, sed quidnam scripserit, auctor. 


Please don’t inquire who is the author, but exam- 
ine what he hath written. 


oN THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


DISSERTATION II. 
The truth of the doctrine proved from John i. 


71, 2,—‘* In the beginning was the Word, and 


the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 


) The same was in the beginning with God.” 


Part I—a sHORT ACCOUNT OF JOIN, 
AND OF THE NATURE AND DESIGN OF 
WRITING HIS GOSPEL. 


Section 1. ‘‘ John, according to the tes- 
timony of the ancients, was related to Christ. 


’ Before he became acquainted with our Sav- 


jour, he was a disciple of John the Baptist, 
and probably one of the two whom the Bap- 
tist sent to Christ. John i. 37—42. Christ 
had a distinguished affection to him, and 
placed the most intimate confidence in him. 
Hence he is called “ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.”?> He and Peter and James were, 
exclusively of the other disciples, eye-wit- 
nesses of the resurrection of Jairus’? daugh- 
ter, of the transfiguration of Christ, and of 
the anguish of his soul in the garden: and 
he was the only disciple who stood by the 
Cross. So that he was well qualified to 
give a just, and satisfactory account of the 
miracles and history of Christ. 

Irenzus in his third book against heresies, 
chap 2, saith, “ John endeavoured by his 
gospel to extirpate the error which had been 
propagated by Cerinthus, and long before 
his time by the Nicolaites, a sect of those who 
are called Gnosticks. He endeavoured to 
put him to shame, and to show that there is 
one God, who by his word made all things: 
that the Creator and the Father of our Lord 
were not, as they pretended, distinct beings, 
&c.’? Lampe, in his Prologumena, contra- 
dicts this account, but Oporinus explodes his 
arguments. 

It is manifest at first sight, that John’s 
object was not to write a history of Christ, 
of whose parents, and birth, he gives not 
the lest account, and of whom he relates hard- 
ly any of the facts recorded by the other 
evangelists, not even those of which he 
and Peter and James were eye-witnesses, 
exclusive of the other disciples, but only to 
collect such discourses and miracles of Jesus, 
as might serve to confirm the doctrines laid 
down, (chap. i. 1—18,) which were coun- 
terpositions to Cerinthus. 

_ Sec. 2. It is certain that not only Ce- 
rinthus, but most of the learned heretics of 
the first century, who are sometimes called 
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in general Gnosticks, (from Gnosis, know- 
ledge, or learning,) drew their errors from 
the Egyptian or Onental philosophy. The 
Egyptian philosophers did not fall in with all 
the superstition of the people, but worship- 
ped one supreme and first God. Jambbli- 
chus in his book concerning the mysteries 
of the Egyptians, (Chap. 2. Sec. 8,) writes 
thus concerning the Deity,—*‘ Before all 
things that exist, and before the original be- 
ings,” (meaning the spirits who created the 
world,) ‘there is one God, (Theos Ets, 
which denomination ers is perpetually re- 
peated in the sequel.) He is prior to the 
first God, (meaning his Son,) and continues 
in the solitude of his unity.” 

This only God was worshipped far and 
near in the Eastern countries, and they in- 
termixed superstition in their worship of him. 
They called him Adad, or rather Ahad, i. e. 
One. And he seems to be the Ahad men- 
tioned Isa. Ixvi. 17. Isaiah there denoun- 
ces a curse against those who worship one 
in the midst, i. e. Ahad. This which hath 
not been hitherto explained by any com- 
mentator, strikes at the exceptionable part 
in their worship of Ahad, or one God. The 
Egyptians maintained that the only true 
God never approached his worshippers, with- 
out being attended by many inferior spirits, 
who were to be worshipped by sacrifice and 
prayer, which was worshipping 4had in the 
midst, or in the train of other gods and spir- 
its. Their belief concerning this God was, 
that he was quite incomprehensible, and 
therefore they called him the eternal dark- 
ness, or darkness beyond all conception.— 
In opposition to which, Paul says, 1 Tim. 
vi. 16, that ‘ he dwelleth in the light, which 
no man can approach unto.” 

Their belief concerning the Son is yet 
more remarkable. It agrees so exactly with 
the doctrine of the apostles, that it may be 
considered among the Egyptians, as a frag- 
ment of the ancient religion of the patriarchs, 
and it seems to contribute greatly towards 
the right explanation of those passages of 
Moses, in which an angel is mentioned, 
who is God himself. If we consider that 
Moses was educated in the wisdom of a na- 
tion which ascribed to God, one eternal and 
infinite Son. Seealso, Prov. xxx. 2, 3, 4. 

Jamblichus, in the place above quoted, 
saith, ‘‘ From this one God who is his own 
original, (autarches) he kindled himself, (eau- 
tonexelampse) wherefore he is called his own 
Father, and his own origin.” (A Christian 
cannot assert the divinity of the Son of God 
in stronger terms.) ‘‘ For he is the origi- 
nal Being, and the God of Gods, one of one, 
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before any thing existed, and before the be- 
ginning of existence. For from him comes 
the possibility of being, and being itself, 
whence he is called the beginning of things 
imaginable, (Gnoetarches. ) 

Thus far Oriental philosophy agrees with 
Christianity, and we have the less cause to 
wonder that the two doctrines were inter- 
mixed together. Had the Egyptians stop- 
ped here, we should have had no reason to 
censure them, but they invented other gods 
of different names, as begotten by these.— 
They had a Demiurgus, and considered this 
inferior God as the creator of the world ; 
they believed a certain intelligence (aidios 
logos) to whom man must go: and in the 
last place, they believed in some spirits who 
communicated to man the gift of prophecy, 
which spirits they called Phota, or lights. 
They were not agreed who was meant by 
the Logos, or the Word. Some thought it 
a great on, or created spirit. But, among 
the Bramans in India, and probably among 
some sects in Egypt, the Son of God was 
also esteemed to be the Logos, or Phos, and 
by this means the genealogy of the A®ons 
was shortened. This was the source of 
many Gnostic errors in the Christian church ; 
for when some of the orthodox called Christ 
Logos in the latter sense, others indeed ad- 
mitted the name, but distinguished the Word 
and the Light from the only begotten. 

This philosophy had great influence upon 
Christianity, and particularly upon the doc- 
trines of Cerinthus. The clearest account 
of these is in Buddeus Ecclesia Apostolica, 
i. e. apostolic church, and Mosheim’s larger 
institutions of the history of the first age of 
Christianity. Cerinthus believed that the 
most high God was entirely unknown before 
the time of Christ, and dwelt in a remote 
heaven, which he called Pleroma, with the 
chief and best spirits, or xons. This su- 
preme God first generated an only begotten 
Son, monogenos, who again begat the 
Word, Logos, which was inferior to the 
first-born, Christ was yet inferior to Aon, 
but far superior to others. 

From the ons again proceed yet 
lower orders of spirits, and particularly one 
Demiurgus, who created this visible world 
out of an eternal matter. He knew not 
the supreme God, and was much lower than 
those AZons which were wholly invisible. 
The same Demiurgus was the particular 
God and protector of the Israelites, and sent 
Moses and the prophets. Notwithstanding 
this, Cerinthus maintained that this law was 
still obligatory upon us. He considered 
Jesus as a mere mon, but it is doubtful 
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whether he thought him the natural gop 
Joseph, or a son of Demiurgus. To 4, 
Jesus, according to Cerinthus, Christ Was 
united in baptism: so that Jesus was ,,, 
Christ, but a person in intimate union wi 
Christ. But when Jesus was to suff 
Christ left him and fled into the Pherom, 
or uppermost heaven. Jesus pro 

the soaiedine of the most high Gea 
earth ; and he will return and erect a king. 
dom of a thousand years at Jerusalem, ) 


which his disciples shall enjoy all kinds gimme °°" 
sensual pleasures. m be 

This is a short extract of what Mosheig f ™ 
delivers most material and certain, and on.{§ — °~ 
firms by the testimonies of the ancients —- a 


concerning Cerinthus. 

Sec. 3. Let us now contemplate the gos. * 
pel of John. It is divided into three parts 
The first is from verse 1 to 18. — It contain 
the doctrines to be proved against Cerinthys 
It is necessary to observe and distinguis, 
the several positions, because the design o/ : 
the whole gospel is to prove them. They F , 
are as follows: 

1. The Logos or the Monogenos are on 
and the same person. verse 14—* Ani 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the on}; 
begotten of the Father.” : 

2. This Logos was in the beginning an! 
was not begotten by the Monogenos. ver 
1—* In the beginning was the Word.” 

3. He was with God in the Pleroma, : 

e. heaven. ver. 1—‘* The word was with 
God.” See the proof of this position dis 
persed here and there, in the gospel, chap | 
ii. 13 31, 32.—vi. 67.—vii. 28, 29. 8. 

4. He is not distinguished from the De- 
miurgus, for he is the creator of the whol 
world. ver. 3—* All things were made 
by him, and without him was not any thing | 
made that was made. ver. 10, He wasin| | 
the world, and the world was made by him.” | ~ 

5. Life and Light are not particular and 
separate spirits, but the same with Logos. 

6. The same also is Christ. ver. 17— 
* For the Law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” So 
that Christ, the Word, Life, Light, the on- | 
ly begotten, are not distinct ons, but 
one and the same Divine Person. 

7. No on entered into John the Bap- © 
tist by the name of Light, who was to de- OM 
liver to men the clearest knowledge of the 
will of the most high God. Ver. 8—* He 
was not that Light, but was sent to bear 
witness of that Light.” 

8. John was a mere man. Ver. 6— 
“There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John,”—and much lower thaz 
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or 


4u 
tural Jesus, being only a forerunner of him. — ver. 
FOL of 7 ; — 
- To 4 3, “ He was not that Light, but was sent 


to bear witness of that Light.” 

9. This true Light was never totally re- 
moved from the world. It revealed the will 
of God to man, in the darkest times of the 
Old Testament, and it was merely the fault 
of men, that they did not receive it. “ He 
was in the world, and the world knew him 
not.’” 

10. The Jewish nation were not the pe- 
culiar people of an inferior Ged, such as 
Demiurgus, but o% this very exalted person, 
ver. 11, “ He came to his own, and his 
owd received him not.”’ 

11. This person became man, and did not 
barely communicate certain revelations to 


rusalem, iy 


all kinds g 


Moshein 
> And cpp. 
* ancients 


e the gos the man Jesus, ver. 14, “ The Word was 
ree parts made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

ts a 
It contain 12. He abolished the shadow of the Law 
Derinthys of Moses, and instead of it, introduced the 

§ ° ann pa 
istinguis, truth, or the very thing signified, ver. 17, 
design i « The law was given by Moses, but grace 

Ign of A im lw 3 of ae i 

Fie and truth came by Jesus Christ. 

13. The Jews had not a more immediate 
S are op, right in this person than the Heathen, and 
hand Be whoever believes in him will become a 


child of God. ver. 12, 13. * Eut as ma- 
ny as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them 


‘the on); 





i that believe on his name ; which were born, 
rd.” } not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
roma, | nor of the will of man, but of God. 
vas with ; The second part of the gospel contains 
ion dis : the proof, from chap. i. 19, to chap. xx. 29. 
1, chap Some expositors of Scripture consider these 
9. g several propositions as a sufficient confuta- 
the De. tion of Cerinthus. But, though the Apos- 
e whol tles had the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
; were infallible, yet all heretics did not sub- 
& made ; : 74 ‘ 
y thine mit to them. iii. John, 9. And perticular- 
was - | ly those who studied the eastern philosophy, 
y him.” : and assumed the name of Gnosti S, ange 
lar and their common pretence that the aposties ai 
not rightly understand our Saviour. It was 
Logo Sonat 


7 | therefore necessary for John to produce a 
proof of his principles, and this he doth by 


” quoting the words and discourses of John 
he ‘i. the Baptist, and of Christ himself, from 
bu! which every one would be able to judge 
“ what was their genuine meaning. Here it 
, Bap. would be proper to consider every chapter 
oe 4 in his gospel, in. order to show what he 
f th meant to evince in each transaction, or dis- 
- He course, referring to the doctrines as they 
ber ff have been numerically distinguished. But 
this would swell this branch of the disserta- 

6 tion beyond proper bounds. And therefore, 
an the conclusion or appendix to this gospel is 
vhose the last thing to be observed concerning it 
in ne last thing e observed concerning it 


Vor. vn. 
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John begins it with a declaration of the 
view with which he had related the miracles 
of Christ, that his readers might believe that 
‘« Jesus is the Son of God.” chap. 20 and 
21. Oporinus, in his Clavis Evangelii Jo- 
hannis, i. e. in his Key to John’s Gospel, 
shows these’to be the very principles op- 
posed to the doctrine of Cerinthus, or as 
John himself expresses it, in his first epistle, 
chap. ii. 22, ‘Of the liar and anti-christ.” 
At least he describes the errors of certain 
pretended Christians, whom he confutes more 
than once in the same words. 

The second part of the conclusion, or ap- 
pendix, seems to have been added with a 
view of giving his readers some account of 
the person of the writer. Some of the first 
Christians thought John the evangelist would 
live till the day of Judgment, which error 
was occasioned by certain words of Christ, 
and hy the great age to which John arrived. 
This error might have weakened the evi- 
dence of John’s testimony had he died with- 
out contradicting it. He therefore relates 
at large what passed at that appearance of 
Christ, and how the words stood connected, 
when Christ said of him, “ If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?” 

It is hardly worth while to confute the 
opinion of some moderns, who deny this 
chapter to have been written by John, and 
ascribe it to the elders of the church at Eph- 
esus, because we read, ver. 24, “*We 
know that his testimony is true,” and be- 
cause John had already concluded his gos- 
pel at the close of the former chapter. The 
style of this chapter is perfectly John’s style. 
The expression, “* we know,” is a known 
figure of speech, and amounts to this, *‘ eve- 
ry Christian knows.” This speaking of 
himself in the third person, is not extraordi- 
nary, since other historians, Moses for in- 
stance, and Ciesar, constantly did it. And 
though the former chapter concluded his con- 
futation of Cerinthus, yet he was at liberty 
to add an account of himself, which was so 
satisfactory to the chureh and his readers. 

It was judged not improper thus to intro- 
duce the reader to the argument; for our 
Lord’s divinity is taken not only from the 
text upon which the dissertation is founded, 
but from the whole gospel which John wrote, 
principally to establish this important truth. 
Aad the writer could not do it in a more 
plain, concise, and certain manner, than by 
the preceeding extract from the Introducto- 
ry Lectures to the sacred books of the New 
‘Testament, by John David Michaelis. And 
that. first, for the benefit of common readers. 
as the learned know where such matters 
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are to be found: and, secondly, to show 
that Arians, Socinians, and Unitarians, in 
every age, walk in the same steps with 
some of the ancient heretics, who were ene- 
mies to our Lord’s divinity. 

“The opposition that is made to our 
Lord’s divinity has been various. ‘Truth, 
like the sun, has kept its place for several 
ages; the faith delivered to the saints, is 
the faith that is yet admired by the saints. 
They are ‘built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief Corner Stone.” But error 
keeps wheeling round, carrying the same 
design through all forms and shapes. ‘The 
corruptions in doctrine are usually called af- 
ter the people that spread them in the world; 
and all these names have been taken up, as 
God foretold, ‘ for a curse among his chosen.” 
The man that perverted the truth made a 
little rumbling in the church for a while, 
but ‘as their root was rottenness,’ so ‘ their 
blossom went up as the dust.’ ””* 


—>—— 


[For the Religious Monitor.} 


ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Ata meeting of the Associate Presbytery of Cam- 
bridge, held at Argyle, Washington county, 

N. Y. on the 10th of November, 1830, the fol- 

lowing preamble aud resolutions were adopted, 

viz: 

Whereas the Associate Church in her Ju- 
dicial Testimony in these United States, has 
testified, not only against all improper and 
superstitious manners of taking or adminis- 
tering an oath, by kissing the Gospels, the 
Bible, or any other book ; but likewise 
against all oaths in which the swearer en- 
gages to keep secret what he does not know 
—something not being revealed to him till 
he engage by oath to conceal it-— And 








* Bradbury. 

+ The Declaration and Testimony of the Asso- 
ciate Church was adopted at Pequea, Pa. August 
25,1784. The following is extracted from Part 
$d, Article 7, concerning the order of the church 
of Christ : 

«J. We maintain, that, when duly called to 
swear an oath, we should swear, as the Scripture 
directs us, with our hands lifted up to the Most 
Hicn Gov. We testify against the custom of 
swearing by kissing the Gospels, the Bible, or any 
other book, as improper and superstitious ; of a 
Popish, if not a Pagan original ; and destitute of 
that solemnity, which should be used in appealing 
to God for the truth of what we assert. 

«« II. We do, likewise, testify against all oaths, 
in which the swearer engages to keep secret what 
he does not know—something pot being revealed 
to him, till he engage by oath to conceal it. Such 
oaths aye insnaripg, as they may contain what a 
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Whereas, the Associate Synod did, , 

etc » 80 
long ago as 1745, judicially condemn the 
Mason-oath as sinful, and afterwards more 
explicitly, in 1755 and 1757, and as these 
acts have ever since been in full force ang 
authority in the Associate Church, and as 
the Associate Synod at their meeting in the 
city of Philadelphia, in 1828, did enjoin al} 
Presbyteries and Sessions to inquire wheth. 
er any of their members be yet involved jy 
the Mason-oath, without having given satis. 
faction, and that such be dealt with as the 
book of discipline directs: And, 

Whereas, notwithstanding these repeate 
judicial testimonies, it is still slanderously 
reported that the Associate Church never 
did pass any acts condemning the Mason- 
oath as sinful; and that as the efforts of the 
members of the Associate Church to main- 
tain their testimony on this point, are much 
misrepresented, it*being alledged that they 
are only intended to favour a political con- 
troversy : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the act of the Associate 
Synod of Edinburg, Aug. 25th, 1757, to- 
gether with the section in the Book of Dis- 
cipline respecting the Mason-oath, be read 
in each of the congregations under the in- 
spection of this Presbytery on the next 
Sabbath, or the first opportunity hereafter, 
when the congregation shall be fully assem- 
bled. And, 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
Presbytery forward a copy of the preceding 
preamble and resolution, to the Editors o! 
the Religious Monitor, Albany Christian 
Register, and New-York Observer, with a 
request that they would publish the same, 
with the acts above referred to. 

Given by order of Presbytery, 

Signed, A. GORDON, Pby. CVk. 

10th Sept. 1830. 


An act concerning the Mason Oath. 
[ADOPTED AT] 
Edinburgh, August 25, 1757. 
Whereas an oath is one of the most so- 
lemn acts of religious worship, which ought 
to be taken only upon important and neces- 
sary occasions ; and to be sworn in truth, in 





man cannot, without sin, perform ; and are such 
as our conscience cannot approve of as lawful and 
proper, since we do not know what we are enga- 
ging todo. They ought, therefore, to be careful- 
ly avoided by such as would walk blameless in 
the commandments of the Lord. We do not, 
however, deny, that persons employed in the civil 
government of their country, or in its defence in 
case of war, may lawfully swear to conceal the 
public business, lest the knowledge of it, being 
conveyed to the enemy, should hurt the interests 
of the community.” 
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judgment and in righteousness—without any 
mixture of sinful, profane, or fe parce 
devices: And whereas the Synod had laid 
before them, in their meeting at Stirling, 
on the 7th of March, 1745, an overture 
concerning the Mason Oath; bearing, that 
there were very strong presumptions, that 
among Masons an oath of secrecy is admin- 
istered to those entering their society, even 
under a capital penalty, and before any of 
those things which they swear to keep se- 
cret, be revealed to them—and that they 
pretend to take some of these secrets from 
the Bible ; besides other things which are 
ground of scruple in the manner of swearing 
the said oath: And therefore overturing 
tliat the Synod would consider the whole 
affair; and give directions with respect to 
the admission of persons engaged in that 
oath, to sealing ordinances. 

And whereas the Synod, in their meet- 
ing at Stirling, on the 26th of September, 
1745, remitted the overture concerning the 
Mason Oath to the several Sessions subor- 
dinate to them, for their proceeding therein, 
as far as they should find practicable accord- 
ing to our received and known principles, 
and the plain rules of the Lord’s word, and 
sound reason: And whereas the Synod in 
their meeting at Edinburgh, on the 5th of 
March, 1755, when a particular case about 
the Mason Oath was before them, did ap- 
point all the sessions, under their inspection, 
to require all persons in their respective con- 
cregations, Who are presumed or suspected 
to have engaged in that oath, to make a plain 
acknowledgment whether they have ever 
been so engaged ; and to require that such, 
as they may find to have been engaged there- 
in, should ‘give ingenuous answers to what 
further inquiries the sessions may see cause 
to make, concerning the tenor and adminis- 
tration of the said oath to them—and that 
the Sessions should proceed to the purging 
of what scandal they may thus find those 
persons convicted of, according to the direc- 
tions of the above mentioned act of Synod, 
in September, 1745. 

‘ind whereas the generality of the Ses- 
sions have, since the above mentioned peri- 
ods, dealt with several persons under their 
inspection about the Mason Oath; in the 
course of which procedure, by the confes- 
sions made to them, they found others, be- 
sides those of the Mason craft, to be involy- 
ed in that oath. And the Synod finding it 
proper and necessary, to give more particu- 
lar ‘irections to the several Sessions, for 
having the heinous profanatiorn of the 





Lord’s name, in that oath, purged out of 





all the congregations under their inspection: 
Therefore the Synod did, and hereby do, 
appoint, that the several sessions subordi- 
nate to them, in dealing with persons about 
the Mason Oath, shall particularly interro- 
gate them if they have taken that oath, and 
when and where they did so? If they have 
taken the said oath, or declared their appro- 
bation of it oftener than once, upon being 
admitted to a higher degree in a masonic 
lodge ? If that oath was not administered 
to them, without letting them know the 
terms of it, till in the act of administering 
the same to them? If it was not an oath 
binding them to keep a number of secrets, 
none of which they were allowed to know 
before swearing the oath ? 

If, besides a solemn invocation of the Lord’s 
name in that oath, it did not contain a capital 
penalty ; about having their tengues and 
hearts taken out in case of breaking the same? 
If the said oath was not administered to 
them with several superstitious ceremonies ; 
such as the stripping of them, or requiring 
them to deliver up any thing of metal which 
they had upon them—and making them 
kneel upon their right knee bare—holding 
up their right arm bare, with their elbow 
upon the Bible, or with the Bible laid be- 
fore them—or having the Bible, as also the 
square and compass in some particular way 
applied to their bodies ? And if among the 
secrets which they were bound by that oath 
to keep, there was not a passage of scrip- 
ture read to them, (particularly 1. Kings 
vii. 21.) with or without some explication 
put upon the same; for being concealed ? 
Moreover, the Synod appoint that the seve- 
ral Sessions call before them all persons in 
their congregations who are of the Mason 
craft, and others whom they may have a 
particular suspicion of as being involved in 
the Mason oath, except such as have been 
already dealt with and have given satisfac- 
tion upon that head; and that upon their 
answering the first of the foregoing questions 
in the affirmative, the Sessions shall proceed 
to put the other interrogatories betore ap- 
pointed: As also, that all persons of the 
Mason craft, applying for sealing ordinan- 
ces, and likewise others concerning whom 
there may be any presumption of their hav- 
ing been involved in the Mason oath, shall 
be examined by the ministers if they have 
been so; and upon their acknowledging the 
same, or declining to answer whether or 
not; the ministers shall refer them to be 
dealt with by the Sessions before admitting 
them to these ordinances ; and that all such 
persons offering themselves to the Sessions 
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for joining 1 covenanting work, shall be 
then examined by the Sessions as to thei 
concern in the aforesaid oath. 

And the Synod further appoint, that when 
persons are found to be involved in the Ma- 
son oath, according to their confessions in 
giving plain and particular answers to the 
foregoing questions, and professing their sor- 
row for the same, the scandal shall be purg- 
ed by a sessional rebuke and admonition, 
with a strict charge to abstain from all con- 
cern afterwards in administering the said 
oath to any, or enticing any into that snare, 
and from all practices of amusing people 
with the pretended mysteries of their signs 
and secrets. But that persons who shall 
refuse, or shift, to give plain and particular 
answers to the foregoing questions, shall be 
reputed under scandal ; incapable of admis- 
sion to sealing ordinances till they answer 
and give satisfaction as before appointed. 

And the Synod refer to the several Ses- 
sions to proceed unto higher censure, as 
they shall see cause—in the case of persons 
whem they may find involved in the said 
oath, with special aggravation; as taking, 
or relapsing into the same in opposition to 
warnings against doing so. 

And the Synod appoint, that each of the 
Sessions under their inspéction, shall have 
an extract of this act, for executing the same 
accordingly. —Section 10. Of the Mason 
Oath. Gib’s Display, vel. 2, p. 128. 

It is commonly understood, that in some 
societies of Free-Mason§, persons at their 
entrance into them take an oath of secrecy 
under a capital penalty, and that before any 
of those things which they engage to keep 
secret be revealed tothem. This is a hein- 
ous profanation of the Lord’s name ; and 
therefore when any person who is known 
to be a member of such a society of Ma- 
sons, and to be involved in that oath, seeks 
admission to church communion, the office 
bearers are to deal with him, in order to 
bring him to acknowledge his sin in this 
matter; and to desist from enticing others 
into such a snare. If it appear that he is 
involved in this oath, and refuses to give 
any satisfaction in relation to it, he ought 
not to be admitted to church communion.— 
Page 38 of the Discipline of the Associ- 
ate Church of N. America. 


—~»—- 
[For the Religious Monitor.] 


Mr. Epiror,—I herewith transmit you a short 
paper, which I intend as the commencement of an 


SCRIPTURAL 


UNANIMITY 408 


Essay, in which an attempt is made towards cal}. 


- iug the attention of the religious public to the pre. 


sent divided state of the visible Church. If the 
essay appears to comport with the design of your 
Repository, ii is at your service; the remainde; 
shall be transmitted in due time. The writer be. 
lieves, that, all the true friends of our Zion must 
concur with him in lamenting the numerous diyjs. 
ions by which the visible bedy of Christ Jesus is at 
present distracted. Unanimity is not only essentia| 
to the beauty, strength, and peace of the visible 
church; but it is a mark, and one of the most dis. 
tinguished marks of the true church of Christ. 
That truly primitive church which was constitut. 
ed on the day of Pentecost, though composed of 
men ‘ out of every nation under heaven, was of 
one heart and one soul.’ And there is no better 
evidence that the church is enjoying a refreshing 
time from the presence of the Lorp, than to find 
that he has fulfilled his promise to her, ‘* that he 
will give her one heart and one way.” Hence 
the Holy Spirit, by the hand of the apostle Paul, 
enjoined unanimity on the church at Corinth, in 
such solemn, and moving terms, and by such 
weighty considerations as the following:—** I be. 
seech you brethren, by the name of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, that 
there be no divisions among you; but that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind and in 
the same judgment.” And a good reason he gives 
in another place in the same epistle, for this ear- 
nest and impressive injunction, which he delivers 
with apostolical authority, that is, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; when he says, that, “ by 
one Spirit we are all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Genti.es, bond cr free, and 
have all been made to drink into one Spirit.” 1 
Cor. xii. 13. For so far as the church or believ- 
ers have received of the spirit of Christ, it leads 
in the same way and teaches the same doctrines; 
for the spirit of Christ never can be in oppostion 
to itself. To the same purpose also he writes to 
the Phillipians. And in his epistle to the church 
of Rome, he prays that ‘God would grant tha 
with one mind and one mouth, they might glorify 


God.’ But where now is this unanimity to be 
found? When the exalted head of Zion first visit- 


ed his church, after his ascension, with the prom- 
ised outpouring of his Spirit, ‘* the multitude of 
them that believed were of oue heart and one soul.’’ 
And since that time, through the kind hand of God 
on his church, she has been enabled, particularly 
at the time of our holy covenanted reformation, 
to attain to a very remarkable degree of unanimi- 
ty. In the Westminster Confession of Faith, we 
have handed down to us a statement of the doc- 
trines and order of worship, in which the church 
in the kingdoms of Creat Britain and Ireland were 
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united; which properly constituted the pledge or 
bond of union among her merubers. And to main- 
tan which, they then bound themselves by. the 
And the 
effect of this was truly remarkable. The peo- 
ple then set their hearts to seek the Lord in such 
sort as had not been seen for a long time in Israel. 
And God in a very Visible manner seemed to own 
the reforming efforts of his people, at that time, 
by aremarkable increase of vital godliness and 
practical piety. But where is now this carved 
work? This noble monument of the reformation? 
A man is now famous, and had in estimation, just 
in proportion as he is instrumental in demolishing 
this fair fabric of the Reformation. And we have 
only to look around on the professing community 
to witness the sad success of the axes, the ham- 
mers, and the wedges, of division. The very ap- 
pearance of unanimity is now treated with con- 
tempt and ridicule. And hence it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see professed Presbyterians, claim- 
ing to be Calvinistic in their views, and the de- 
scendants of the Reformation churches, sit down 
at the sacred communion table with Episcopalians, 
Hopkinsians, Arminians, Socinians, Arians, and 


And thus bidding all 


even Roman Catholics. 
these God speed to the fullest extent of their pro- 
Divisi 


fostered are the sin and disgrace of the churches; 


fessed principles. ons thus cherished and 
and a cause of deep sorrow to all the friends of the 
unity of the visible body of Christ Jesus. In sucha 
state of things as this, can it be consi lered unsea- 
sonable to attempt to arrest the demon of division? 
lo endeavour to heal the wound of the daughter of 
Zion? And to bring back to the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, all those 
who are looking for the biessed hope and glorious 
appearing of the great God, even our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, when all shall see eye to eye, and 
assembled kingdoms unite to praise the Most 
High? 
we must beware of the danger of ** healing slight- 
ly the wound of the dayghter of Zion.’ 


But while this should be our great aim, 


The writer has entitled his paper ‘‘ An Essay, 
&c.”’ though some of your readers may recognize 
the doctrines and illustrations to be the same 
which they have heard from the pulpit. For it 
was at the request of some who heard the writer 
discuss the same subject from the pulpit, that he 
was induced to send you this paper. But as the 
notes from which he spoke were very brief, and 
he was consequently under the necessity of writ- 
ing it out with an express view to its appearance 
in the Monitor, and at the same time aware of the 
antipathy which some readers entertain at the idea 
of a ‘* Sermon’’ appearing in a periodical, it would 
be altogether inexpedient to call it any thing else 
than an ** Essay.” Yours, &e. 


JIpm, 
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AN ESSAY 
Towards bringing about a Scriptural 
Unanimity amongst all the different 
branches of the visible Church of Christ. 
** Now I beseech vou, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment.” 1 Cor. i. 10. 
Tue city of Corinth, where the church was 
situated to which the epistle, from which 
the above quotation is made, was addressed, 
was jn its day distinguished for its opulence 
and splendor. The account which we have 
of Paul’s first visit as a preacher of the gos- 
pel to this city, we find recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, xviii. 1—18. The 
Holy Spirit had testified to him that great 
opposition awaited him in ail places. Ac- 
cordingly he found this declaration verifi- 
ed at Corinth, as he had just before done at 
Athens. The Jews, his kinsmen according 
tu the flesh, had a synagogue in this city, 
and to dhis he first resorted as he had done 
in other places, and preached to both Jews 
and Greeks. But when he testified plainly 
that Jesus was the Messiah, the Jews be- 
gan tv oppose him with their usual bitterness 
and blasphemy. (See Acts xviii. 6, 6.) Not- 
withstanding, a goodly number, and two of 
the most influential persons there, believed. 
But in consequence of the opposition of the 
Jews, Paul was compelled to abandon the 
synagogue and accept of the accommodations 
of a private house, as a place for teaching. 
However discouraging the beginning of the 
apostle’s labors in this city was, yet the 
Lord would not suffer him to depart ; but 
encouraged him to continue speaking and 
not holding his peace, for he had much peo- 
ple in that city. Here, “ many of the Co- 
rinthians hearing, believed and were bapti- 
zed.”” It was here that Sosthenes, who is 
associated with Paul in this epistle, and who 
was the chief ruler in the Jewish synagogue, 
was converted to the Christian faith Un- 
der the Divine protection Paul continued at 
Corinth without harm, a yearand six months, 
preaching the word of God with great suc- 
cess. 
Before the Apostle left this city, he or- 
ganized the believers, here, into an ecclesi- 
astical association. Accordingly we find 


this epistle addressed ‘to the Church of 


God at Corinth.” But not confined to that 
alone, it is extended “to all that in every 
place call on the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The verse which I have quoted at the 
head of this Essay, and to which I would 
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invite the particular attention of the reader, 
states the subject of which the Apostle treats 
in the first four chapters of this epistle. He 
had left the church in good order, enjoying 
great peace and harmony. But quickly af- 
ter his departure, false teachers got into the 
church, bad principles were taught and im- 
bibed by many ; evil practices followed ; 
and the church soon divided into factions and 
parties. One began to say, he was of Paul, 
another, he was of Apollos, another, he was 
of Cephas. To correct this evil, and to re- 
call them to a proper UNANIMITY in the 
faith and in their religious profession, is a 
leading design, in this and the following 
epistle. Hence the second epistle closes 
with a similar call to unanimity. ‘‘ Finally, 
brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, and 
the God of love and peace shall be with 
you.” To enjoin and inculcate this una- 
nimity, is the immediate design of the pas- 
sage under consideration. Hence it is en- 
joined in the most solemn manner, with 
apostolical authority, in the name, and con- 
sequently by the authority of Jesus Christ. 
A similar doctrine, and inculcating the same 
duty, is also enjoined in equally solemn 
terms in the epistle to the Phillipians, chap. 
ii. 1, 2, “ If there be therefore any conso- 
lation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if 
any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be 
like-minded, having the same love, being 
of one accord, of one mind.” 

Time need not now be occupied in show- 
ing the application of these passages of the 
word of God, to the present divided state of 
the visible church. They were not confin- 
ed, even in their direct address to the church 
or congregation at Corinth, or any other 
particular part of the visible church; but 
they include all, that in every place call on 
the name, or what is the same thing, profess 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Divis- 
ions and schisms that were then sinful, are 
sinful still. To the same cause and the 
same spirit that prevailed in the church at 
Corinth, may be traced all the divisions that 
harrass and lacerate the body of Christ at the 
present day, if followed to their true source. 

Conformity to the spirit of the world leads 
people first to modify and afterwards to for- 
sake altogether the pure principles and doc- 
trines of God’s word, however steadfastly 
they may have been once professed and de- 
fended. The spirit of the world has ever 
been in direct opposition to the Spirit of 
Christ, and has ever been the fruitful cause 
of divisions in the church. Some alleged 
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personal affront may, and often does, Ocra. 
sion the arrangement of distinct parties, yp. 
der their respective leaders. And this may 
give rise to a new sect or division in the 
church. Ambition for distinction may raise 
up a leader, who, to attract notice and eo). 
lect followers, must introduce some new, or 
at least the appearance of new, doctrine — 
But from whatever cause any of these diyis. 
ions may arise, they are all subversive of 
the peace, order, love, and harmony, which 
should characterise the visible body of Christ 
Jesus, who has declared that his love (which 
is his church) 1s oNE; who has prayed tha 
all who should believe on him might be one 
as he and the Father were one ; he in then 
and the Father in him, that they might be 
perfect in one. (John xviii. 21— 23.) There 
is but one Lord, who is the only Sy. 
preme Head, Pastor, and Teacher, in his 
church. One faith, one set or system of 
doctrines, revealed in the word of God, fi 
the belief or Creed of the Church. On 
baptism, that is, one set of ordinances insti. 
tuted and appointed to be observed in the 
church. 

To bring back to this unanimity in faith 
and in practice, and to heal these wounds in 
the body of Christ Jesus, no pains should be 
spared, no labour thought too arduous, 1 
scriptural means left untried. When we 
view the present divided state of our Zion, 
the attempt itself would be appalling, wer 
it not that He in whose hand are the hearts 
of all men, and who can turn them whither 
he will, has promised to give his people one 
heart and one way. But he who has pn- 
mised is faithful. And in reliance on his 
promise we should go forward in the way 
of all commanded duty, to seek the peact 
and prosperity of Zion. In the prosecution 
of this subject, four things demand our at 
tention. I. The unanimity required. Il. 
Why it should be sought. III. The obsti- 
cles at present preventing it. IV. The means 
by which it should be pursued and maintain- 
ed. 

I. The unanimity required. Beyond all 
controversy, in the words quoted, some de- 
gree of unanimity is required. When the 
Holy Spirit, by the apostle, says, ‘I be: 
seech you brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, that there be no divisions among you, 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind and the same judgment,” he 


must mean a very considerable degree of J 


unanimity. And also when he exhorts the 
Phillipians “ to fulfil his joy by being like- 
minded, having the same love, being of one 
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accord, of one mind.” But when we ask 
what this unanimity or agreement is, or in 
what it consists? it isthe word of God alone 


> that must answer—that is the only infallible 


) authority to which we can refer. And there 
> must be some reality and some importance 
‘attached to a subject so frequently referred 
Sto in the word of God. It cannot then be 
> mere nominal unanimity that is intended. 
A people may be called by the same name, 
they may belong to the same religious soci- 
ety, they may even be members of the 
isame congregation, sit down at the same 
communion table, mingling hands in the 
same sacramental signs, and yet be united 
in nothing else. They may have the name 
but not the reality of unanimity. Their 
views of every thing connected with reli- 
gion may be widely different. For exam- 
ple—one sits down at the communion table 
to commemorate, in obedience to the divine 
command, that death by which he believes 
atonement was made for all his sins; and 
}which, he believes was expressly appointed 
fand absolutely necessary for his individual 
case ; and that by the death of his blessed 
Redeemer alone he is reinstated in the di- 
vine favor and becomes entitled to eternal 
life. Another sits down at the same time 
and place to commemorate the same event, 
with far different, yea, directly opposite 
views. He believes that the death which 
he commemorates, only made salvation pos- 
sible for him: and that it had no more refer- 
ence to him, in the divine purpose, than to 
ithose of the posterity of Adam, who never 
Swere, and whonever will, to all eternity, be 
P benefitted by it. A third person partakes 
hin the same ordinance, and with these same 
persons, believing that he is partaking of 
Hthe real body and blood of the Son of God, 
Hand not of sacramental signs and seals. Can 
}these persons be said to possess that same- 
Pness of speech, that sameness of mind and 
judgment enjoined by the Holy Spirit? 
Surely not. 

But I will here intreat the reader who 
desires to know the mind of the Spirit of 
g God on this important point, with his Bible 
}n his hand, to follow me for a little, while I 
point out, from the word of God, a few of 
the particulars in which unanimity is requir- 
ed. 

» 1. But first, christian reader, consider for 
| a moment the perfection of that unanimity 
» required in the visible church. The visible 


at aI aa 


) church is often called the body of Christ Je- 


sus ; as in Col. i. 24—* For his body’s sake, 
which is the church.”” And Rom. xii. 5— 
‘We being many are one body in Christ.” 
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This language is used to point out the per- 
fection of that unanimity which should pre- 
vail in the church, which is his body. Con- 
cord and harmony are properties which be- 
long to the natural body, and they are equal- 
ly necessary and becoming in the Spiritual. 
‘The eye cannot say unto the hand, | have 
no need of thee: nor again, the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you.’’? Reader, be 
so good as to read here, the xu. chap of 1 
Cor., particularly verses 12—27: read also 
to the same purpose, Eph. iv., particularly 
4—16. Though this latter passage has a 
more special reference to the means by 
which unanimity is to be attained and pre- 
served ; yet such language as the following 
denotes very perfect agreement—* One bo- 
dy, one Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, the whole body fitly join- 
ed together, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effec- 
tual working in the measure of every part, 
making increase of the body unto the edify- 
ing of itself in love.” 

To point out the harmony that should 
prevail in the visible church, wo find it fur- 
ther compared to the order that subsists 
among the buildings in a well regulated city. 
* Jerusalem is builded as a city that is com- 
pact together.” Ps. exxii. 3. Again it is 
compared to that by which the different mate- 
rials and parts of a building are united to- 
gether. ‘* And ye are built upon the found- 
ation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone, 
in whom all the building fitly framed togeth- 
er, groweth up into an holy temple in the 
Lord.” Eph. in. 20,21. But what denotes 
the greatest possible degree of perfection, 
in the unanimity of the church, is that which 
our Lord and Saviour himself expressed, 
when he prayed in his last intercessary pray- 
er for his church in the days of his humilia- 
tion, that it might be’ perfect as that which 
subsists among the ever glorious persons of 
the Trinity. ‘‘ Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word; that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us: [in them and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” John XVil. 
20, 23. ; 

2. It should be a unanimity in heart and 
affection—* Having the same love, being 
of one accord, of one mind.” This is, in- 
deed, essential to that harmony which be- 
comes members of the same body. The 
strong should bear with, and support the 


weak: the weak should throw no hindrance 
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in the way of the strong. But all should be 
so tempered together, that those differences 
which characterize the distinct members of 
the same body, would set off and beautify 
one another. And instead of creating di- 
visions, would only render the harmony of 
the body more perfect. And thus every 
member having a proper care for all the oth- 
ers; if one were honoured, all would be 
honoured, or if one suffered all would sutler. 
1 Cor. xu. 22—26. 

This perfectly accords with the account 
that we have of that truly primitive church 
which was assembled on the day of Pente- 
cost. Acts iv. 32—** The multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart. and one 
soul.”? Here were men “ out of every na- 
tion under heaven,” convened together, with 
different habits, of different languages, and 
yet nodiscord nor confusion was found. But 
such a unity of heart and soul as showed that 
they were all actuated by the same spirit. 
This was a genuine revival, produced by a 
very remarkable outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit; and this was the unanimity with 
which it was marked—* The multitude was 
of one heart and one soul.” And by this 
will all genuine revivals of religion be mark- 
ed. ‘For God is not the author of confu- 
sion, but of peace, as in all the churches of 
the saints.” 

3. There should be a unanimity among 
the members of the visible church, in their 
views respecting doctrines. They should 
have the same views of divine truth. Be- 
cause there is only one rule by which their 
views are to be regulated. 

There is a system of doctrines or set of 
divine truths revealed in the word of God, 
which it is the duty of the church to believe. 
And this is what should be the Creed of 
the church, viz. the things to be believed. 
This we find called “ the doctrine which the 
church has learned.”? Rom. xvii. 17. It is 
called, “ the faith and the knowledge of the 
Son of God.” Eph. iv. 13. There is but 
“< one faith,’ and in this faith, the church 
and every individual should be established. 
To use the words of an inspired writer— 
«* Grounded and settled in the faith, [that 
is, the doctrines to be believed,} that ye be 
not carried away from the hope of the gos- 
pel. (Col. i. 23,) 

However light many professors of the 
present day are disposed to make of una- 
nimity in doctrine, it is beyond all contro- 
versy a matter of the utmost importance, 
that we should all have correct views of di- 
vine truth. And if we have correct views, 
we shall he unanimous. And if incorrect, 


AN ESSAY ON SCRIPTURAL UNANIMITY 






4\y, 
we must necessarily differ from those « 
are contending for the faith once deliver) 
to the saints.” The importance of unanip, 
ity in doctrine, or “in the faith,” will a, 
pear when we consider that the Scriptur 
are of the same authority as a rule of fait, 
that they are as a rule of practice, establis), 
ed and sanctioned by the same lawgiver ay, 
author. And they are equally as bindig, 
on the consciences of God’s children jn thy 
one point of view as in the other. Are yp 
not as really bound to believe, that «qh 
Father and Son, are one,” as we are ty 
pray to God? Or are we not as tm 
bound to believe that Jesus is the Messiai. 
as we are to partake of the Lord’s Supper, 
or observe any other commanded duty 
Every error in doctrine must then be a x 
against God. Itisa disobeying of his autho. 
rity in not believing what he has revealed « 
the rule of our faith. And every sin, even 
the least we can commit, exposes us to thef 
infinite wrath of God. As we read, “th: 
whosoever shall break one of these les! 
commandments, and shall teach men s0, be 
shall be called least in the kingdom of hear- 
en.”? God, in great mercy and condesces- 
sion, has revealed to us the scriptures 
truth. He has declared to us that “ they 
are all profitable,” and ‘ that they are alii 
to make us wise unto salvation.” 

4. It is a unanimity in practice. Goi’ 
word contains not only a rule of practice 
which is to govern and regulate the wa 
and conversation of the individual Christian 
but also a rule for the government and dis 
cipline of the church: a rule is given he 
according to which, she is required to wal 
and things which she should mind in we 
of censure, are pointed out in this ru 
which is to be learned from express p! 
cepts and approved examples. According 
ly we find the apostle enjoining conform 
to this rule on the Philippians :—* Neve: 
theless whereunto we have already attaie 
let us walk by the same rule, let us min! 
the same thing.”? Phil. iii. 16. This plaw- 
ly refers to a rule of practice ; or a rule by 
which we are to walk. And this rule ca 
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be no other than God’s revealed will. F 


5. It should be a unanimity in the pub- 
lic. profession of the faith and in the mode ‘ 
worship. I take it for granted here, tha 


all believers are in duty bound to make: 
public profession of the ‘faith, and to worslill 
God in all the ways prescribed in his wor’ 
But the point here to be illustrated, is, tha! 
all believers should make a unanimous pub-[ 
lic profession, and that every thing connect- 
ed with the worship of God. should bes 
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conducted, that all believers could, with a 
anal conscience, unite in it. And this only 
can be the case when the profession is made 
and the worship conducted by the same un- 
erring rule. Uniformity is never to be ex- 
pected where there is not some standard by 
which it is to be regulated. But it is an 
axiom as true in moral as in mathematical 
reasoning, ‘* that things that are equal to the 
same, are equal toone another.” If 1 make 
that prefession and observe that worship yl 
God which is required in his word, and ano- 
ther conforms to the same standard in Great 
Britain, another in France, another in Ger- 
many, our profession and our worship must 
and will be the same; if all are the same 
with that required in the word, they wall be 
the same with one another. We would then 
be ‘ speaking the same thing, having the 
same mind and the same judgment.’ So 
important is unanimity in the public profes- 
slon of the faith, that scarcely an inspired 
Epistle to a particular church can be found, 
where it is not in some form or other ex- 
In the I pistle to the Ro- 
mans, (xv. 5, 6,) the church is required, to 
glorify God with one mind and one mouth,’ 
and (1 Cor. i. 10,) to * speak the same thing.’ 
Now there is but one way in which the 
chureh can * speak with one mouth and the 
same thing ;’ and this is by her constituted 
instruments by which = she 


pressly enjoined. 


organs; the inst ® ans 
states her profession of the faith. Phe pub- 
lic profession of the church is that which she 
speaks. And when all her members unite 
in believing, professing and maintaining that 
profession, they can then, and only then, be 
said to speak the same thing, and with one 
mouth glorify God. For God is honored 
and his glory promoted by the public profes- 
sion of his name. And this should be the 
same in all countries and places. The 
scriptures are not limited to one nation or 
people. But they are to go to the ends of 
the earth ; and wherever they go, they are 
of equal authority and equally binding. And 
in this respect God stands equally related to 
all. When Christ enjoined on his disciples 
to witness for him, (Acts i. 8,) it was not 
only * in Jerusalem and Judea and Samaria, 
but to the uttermost parts of the earth.’— 
And he has promised and declared that his 
name shall be one and his praise one, 
throughout the whole earth. 

Lastly. There should be unanimity in 
maintaining this profession. The Phillipi- 
ans are enjoined, ‘ to stand fast in one spirit, 
with one mind, striving together for the faith 
of the gospel.”? Phillip. 1. 27. We read, 
Jude 3, that there must be ‘a contending 

Vou. vu. 
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earnestly for the faith once delivered to.the 
saints.? The faith once delivered to the 
saints, 1s no other than the faith of the gos- 
pel, for which there must be a striving to- 
gether with one mind and one spirit. The 
church is bound by every possible view she 
can take of her duty to God, to maintain his 
cause against all opposition. A house or a 
kingdom divided against itself never could 
stand. So those who would look for the 
blessing of success in maintaining the cause 
of God, must study unanimity in its defence. 
They must co-operate in ways and means, 
and must stand by and support one another in 
the exercise of means. 
(To be Continued.) 
> 
LETTERS ON THE INTRODUCTION AND PRO- 
GRESS OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. No. III. 

No. 2, published in our last, needs a few obser- 
vations, particularly in relation to the subject of 
revivals, The view there given of the revivals of 
1734, and 1740, does not altogether coincide with 
our own views, which have from time to time 
been incidentally stated. 

For her peculiar views of revivals in general, 
the Associate Church has been much blamed; but 
it is believed unjustly. The test to be applied to 
revivals is, ‘* the law and the testimony.” If they 
are produced by a knowledge of the truth, and a 
diligent use of the ordinary, instituted means of 
grace, opposition to them would be dangerous, 
and would evince a want.of piety. But, on the 
other hand, if measures not authorised by the 
Scriptures, be adopted; and errors in doctrine and 
discipline be taught; not to oppose these ‘‘ revival 
scenes,” would be equally dangerous. 

For the better understanding of the letter pub- 
lished in our last, we think a distinction should be 
made between the revival of 1734 and that of 1740. 
They appear to have been diffeient in character, 
and to have called forth widely different oppo- 
nents. The opponents of that of 1734, appear to 
have been mere formalists, diverging towards the 
‘*Arminian and Pelagian errors.*** It does not 
appear that the advocates of this first revival had 
taught error; and it distinctly appears that Dr. 
Chauncy, the leading opponent to both revivals, 
‘* lived to become, not only an Arminian, but a 
strenuous advocate for universal salvation.’’f 

Here, then, we may learn that bad men oppose 
all revivals, whether spurious or genuine; and the 
reason of this is, their want of capacity to distin- 
guish between them, and to see the native ten- 
dency of each. Did the enemies of evangelical 
piety know the effect which some revivals canne 
fail to produce, they would not be found opposing 

* Page 338. 
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them; but this knowledge they cannot attain— 
for they sometimes exhibit features and come up 
under circumstances that baffle the sagacity of re- 
al Christians, unless they be exceedingly well es- 
tablished in the truth. 

Our conclusion, then, is, that the opponents of 
the first revival were enemies to the gospel; and 
this conclusion is come at from a consideration of 
the character of the men who opposed that revival, 
and also from the conduct of some of them, par- 
ticularly in Connecticut, where persecution was 
called in to destroy both revivals.* But of the 
revival of 1740, we are not prepared to admit 
as much; abuses began to show themselves; er- 
ror, fanaticism, and disorder now commenced;t 
and those who cherished the least regard for the 
comely order of God’s house, were laid under a 
necessity to oppose these things. 

Such men as President Edwards, Dr. Colman, 
Dr. Sewall, Mr. Prince and Mr. Foxcroft, whose 
acquirements, soundness, and unquestioned piety 
rank them among the most distinuguished of the 
New England divines, were compelled to repro- 
bate and oppose the extravagancies connected 
with the revival of 1740;t and however doubtful 
might have been the views of those men in rela- 
tion to that of 1734, and it is certain they did not 
join with Dr. Chauncy and his coadjutors in op- 
position to it; they were clear as to the character 
of that of 1740; and it was this revival that called 
forth the excellent work of President Edwards on 
the subject of Revivals; yet itis believed that 
more lenity was shown in that work towards the 
abuses connected with “these revival scenes,” 
than would have been, had not its author been 
apxious to avoid being identified with the unrea- 
sonable opponents of both revivals. 

Here we can see the difficult circumstances in 
which the real friends of theRedeemer were placed. 
They had just come out of a revival containing 
many marks of genuineness, which had been op- 
posed by irreligious men; and now they enter into 
a new revival distinguished by many counterfeit 
marks; they had condemned the opponents of the 
former, and to condemn the present one would 
look, to the great body of the people, so much like 
inconsistency and co-operation with men obvious- 
ly irreligious, as to be attended with alarming con- 
sequences to the cause of vital piety. Hence the 
opposition to the abuses of this revival was quite 
too inefficient, and perpetuated to this day in the 
churches of New England, a kind of spurjous 
charity which inculcates that ‘‘ indifference in re- 
gard to religious doctrine,” spoken of at page 434, 
and which is ever ready to bid God speed to al- 
most any thing, that assumes to do good: And to 





*Pages 430, 431. t p. 343. 


+ See Dr. Miller's Memoirs of the Rev. John 
Rodgers, D. D. 
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the same cause, it is believed, may be attributed 
the continuance of those ‘‘ measures” which we 
hear so constantly spoken of, by the advocates of 
our modern revivals ; and which imply something 
different from the authorised means of grace; 
something like trick, or deception, or pious fraud, 
all of which is to be abhorred! These things are 
the implements of Satan, by which “he trans. 
forms himself into an angel of light,’’ « identi. 
fies his delusions with the sacred cause of religion, 
a:.1 pretends to move only by the suggestions of 
an infallible Spirit.”* These things, so common 
in our day, we detest as the essence of Popery, 
and cannot cease, on all suitable occasions, to lift 
up a warning voice, however feeble that voice 
may be, against them. Because they banish truth 
from the visible church, ‘‘ subvert the souls of 
men, and remove the foundation of a Christian’s 
hope.”” ‘It is often hinted that a revival is a 
thing that we ignorantly oppose; and that in com- 
parison with each other, the revival and auti-re- 
vival men are as patricians and plebeians. [ ar- 
dently desire a revival of true religion. But le: 
us see whether some things called revivals, may 
not be worthy of opposition. Ought I to admire 
a revival which makes a man deny his guilt in 
Adam, and his helplessness in himself? Does a 
true rovival excite a minister to declare that the 
imputation of sin is a novel doctrine, that Christ 
did pot endure the penalty of the law, and that the 
atonement, of itself, secures the salvation of no 
man?’’t 
From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that 
while we mainly agree with the writer of these 
Letters in his view of the effect these revivals had 
upon the introduction of Unitarianism into New 
England; in relation to the last one, that of 1740, 
we differ entirely from him as to the manner in 
which this effect was produced. He attributes it 
to opposition, while we attribute it to a want of the 
right kind of opposition. He says, (page 340,) “in 
those revival scenes religion was presented in a new 
and glowing aspect.’’ Nothing can be new in reli- 
gion; the faith once delivered to the saints is for- 
ever complete; and whoever talks about any thing 
** new” in religion, either utters nonsense, or is 2 
propagator of error. And this same writer has tes- 
tified, (page 343,) when speaking of the revival of 
1740, that ‘men were stirred up to unwonted 
zeal, and by their impulses, visions, and revela- 
tions—by their confidence, their censures, and 
their new and imposing measures, they succeed- 
ed for a time in deluding many.” So that we 
need not look further than te the testimony of 
those who talk about a ‘* new” presentation of re- 
ligion, for proof that it is an eld trick of the ad- 
versary, new vamped. The spirit of boasting is 2 


* See note at the foot of page 343 
‘Rev. Wm. M’Calla, 
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prominent trait in the character of ** these revival 
scenes.” The subjects of such scenes, ‘ being 
generally intoxicated with a conceit of their un- 
limited powers, and considering it beneath their 
dignity to walk in the footsteps of the flock, each 
choice spirit among them feels it incumbent upon 
him to invent a religion of his own; at least in 
some brilliant feature of the scheme.’’* Hence 
the innumerable brood of heresies that have flood- 
ed the church, since the day of great revivals.— 
Hence, also, comes the noise against Creeds, 
against any thing like an enlightened and consis- 
tent profession of faith in the doctrines of Revela- 
tion; and all the boast of “ liberality,”’ of ** nar- 
rowing differences,” of ‘mighty efforts,” of 
‘*moral suasion;” ond of ‘‘ wonderful piety, de- 
votion, talents and success.” 

Here, then, we are furnished with a good cri- 
terion by which to test these things. Boasting is 
excluded by the gospel; but errorists of every 
grade and character, not even excepting avowed 
infidels, are always loudest in their pretensions; 
they claim superior purity, especially in morals, 
and spare no means which may have a tendency 
to blacken the character or the motives of the true 
disciples of Christ. 

It should here be observed, that the half-way 
covenant, as it has been termed, and the form of 
New-England church government, the latter of 
which our author has not noticed in any other 
view than that of its former connection with the 
civil power, were fruitful sources of defection, in 
two respects. The former filling the church with 
unregenerate men; the latter being little else than 
an open door for the introduction of error. It 
will be useful to attend alittle to these two things. 

Ist. The half-way covenant. The tendency of 
this was undoubtedly not so much to introduce 
error in doctrine immediately, as it was to fill the 
church with carnal professors. And the result 
was, that a body of men arose destitute of piety, 
yet possessing a sound speculative belief. This 

being the case, the friends of vital piety in New 
England imbibed the strange notion that there 
was something in orthodoxy, cold, formal, and 
even unfriendly to heart religion. How effectu- 
ally did this operate in favour of such as were de- 
sirous ‘‘ to inculcate an almost total indifference 
in regard to religious doctrine!”{ And so success- 
ful was the enemy on this point, that it is to this 
day a current and very extensive belief, not mere- 
ly in New England, that there is an undefined 
something in orthodoxy and vital piety that are 
opposites. Could the enemies of Zion even de- 
sire a more complete victory? The very means 
by which the church exists in our world, regarded 
as opposed to vital piety, viz. ‘* Belief of the truth! 
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while it is undeniable, that without a belief of the 
truth, there can be no “‘ Sanctification of the Spi- 
rit.” Itis indeed true thatmen destitute of piety 
may make even the fairest profession; but they most 
generally exhibit their true character before the 
close of life; and manifest that they are not of us 
by going out from us. But this only illustrates 
the solemn declaration of the Saviour—that ‘‘ ma- 
ny are called, but few are chosen;” and furnishes 
no foundation whatever for this unhallowed preju- 
dice so prevalent in our day, which the enemies 
of the gospel have so industriously circulated in 
every possible shape, and through every avenue 
to the public mind, till a faithful exhibition of 
God’s word can no longer be endured, and they 
that ** declare the whole council of God,” shall 
make of themselves a prey. It is doubtless true 
that an ungodly ministry is a curse to the church; 
not merely because they will eventually bring in 
‘* damnable heresies;”? but because they act in di- 
rect opposition to the express design of the gospel, 
which is to deliver men from the dominion of sin; 
yetit should never be forgotten, that all such teach- 
ers of religion as inculcate indifference to any of 
the doctrines of the gospel, are to be abhorred, as 
enemies to our Lord Jesus Christ, and the souls of 
mend. 

2d. Church gorernment.—On this point, our 
Eastern brethren seem to have but little concern; 
even the most evangelical among them, are dis- 
posed to leave the church in the same condition 
that Israel was placed in, when “‘ every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes.”— 
Judges xvii. 6. The necessity of a scrip- 
tural government is much the same to the 
church that a secure enclosure is toa valuable field 
of fruit; if its enclosure be defective the beasts of the 
field will devour it. In like manner, if the go- 
vernment of the church be not complete in all its 
parts, enemies will come in at every ungarded 
avenue, till the ways of Zion become wholly sub- 
verted. This truth is so obvious, that even Con- 
gregationalists, at times, incidentally admit it, 
though with apparent unconsciousness. We have 
a striking instance of this in the writer before us. 
In speaking of Dr. Freeman of Boston, an Epis- 
copal Unitarian, who had made more than one un- 
successful attempt to obtain Episcopal ordination, 
he says— 

“On the whole, must we not conclude that, had 
Dr. Freeman fallen into some Congregational church- 
es, instead of an Episcopal one, where he could have 
modified his worship without attracting pablic at- 
tention, and been ordained without examination, his 
Unitarianism would have been as closely concealed 
as that of any of his cotemporary brethren. But the 
liturgy of the church of England stood directly in 
his way; and he was obliged, either to relinquish his 
proffered parish, or to avow his sentiments, alter his 


rayer book, and endeavor to carry the parish with 
Im. 














* Rey. Wm. M’Calla. + Page 434. 


*See Letter LV. 
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Here then it is distinctly admitted that, had Dr. 
Freeman fallen into a Congregational church, 
**he could have modified his worship without at- 
tracting public attention, and been ordained with- 
out examination”! It seems hardly credible that 
the real friends of the Redeemer, can sanction, 
and even contend for, a form of church govern- 
ment that has not sufficient energy, when execut- 
ed to its very letter, to prevent ordination taking 
place without examination! and yet such is unde- 
niably the case. Good men are often deceived 
and led to adopt measures destructive to the best 
interests of religion, merely through the influence 
of some early prejudice, or popular notion, good 
enough in itself, but being suffered to overleap its 
natural boundaries, carries along with it the great 
land marks, that give to the visible church her dis- 
tinctive character, and draw the line of demark- 
ation between her and every system of false reli- 
gion, and every invention of man. So with the 
pilgrim fathers of New England; they had fled 
into the wilderness to escape the oppressicn of mi- 
tred heads; and so great was their abhorrence of 
a peculiar kind of ecclesiastical tyranny, that they 
destroyed it; and with it many of those regu- 
lations for the government of the church which 
our Lord Jesus Christ has ordained to continue in 
her to the end ot time. And from hatred to tyr- 
anny, they erected a kind of compound of eccle- 
siastical and civil government, equally oppressive 
and equally unseriptural with the one from which 
they had fled, and in many respects even more 
objectionable. Therefore we are fully persuaded 
that to the New-England form of church govern- 
ment may be attributed as much as to any other 
cause her calamitous defection from the cause of 
God. 

The true invisible church of Christ is one glo- 
rious body, though consisting of many members, 
these are all so harmoniously blended together in 
one grand whole, that she,is spoken of as one per- 
son. And it has ever been a cause of lamentation 
to the friends of the Redeemer, that the visible 
church should be split up into almost innumerable 
and often hostile squadrons. But the very essence of 
Congregationalism is disunion ; it acknowledges 
some inherent power in the people to constitute 
themselves into achurch state, independent of 
councils, or Presbyteries, or even an ordained 
ministry; and every congregation is in itself alone 
a church of Christ, and may make laws, constitute 
church officers, and exercise the power of ordina- 
tion; and all this, not only independent of, but 
even contrary to, every other church or congrega- 
tion in existence; at least, such is the substance 
of modern Congregationalism, so far as we can ga- 
ther it from a number of its advocates. And all their 
reasoning is predicated on the monstrous assump- 
tion that one single congregation is fhe church of 
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Christ, and that every other congregation, oy 
Council, or Presbytery, is an extraneous body! 
Take the following, which appeared in a late num 
ber of the Boston Christian Herald: 


To insist that an ecclesiastical council is neces. 
sary to the organization of a church, is the same as 
to deprive the church of its elective franchise. For 
any extraneous body to assume the prerogative of 
ordainiog or installing church officers, is the same as 
tu say to the church, ‘ You shall have no servant; 
or officers, only such as we are pleased to ordain.” 
The elective frauchise, therefore, is of no avail what. 
ever to the church, so long as either the clergy, or 
ecclesiastical councils assume the right to negative 
the official acts of the church itself The church 
may choose its officers, but if it has not the rght to 
ordain them, other bodics have the right to negative 
its choice, and place it in precisely the same situa. 
tion as if it were deprived of its elective frarchise, 

For the church to relinquish its power to elect 
and instal its own officers, is, to give up its indepen. 
dence. Who does not see that the independence of 
any state or corporate body—is destroyed, the mo- 
ment it is deprived of the prerogotive to elect and 
induct into office its own servants? Who does not 
sec, that the householder, who is denied the right to 
choose, and appoint to their appropriate work, his 
own hired servants, is no longer an independent 
mun? So of the Christian church It is wholly in- 
consistent for any persons to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the churches, or profess to be Congrega- 
tionalists, so long as they hold that the right of or- 
dination is invested in the clergy, or that ecclesiasti- 
cal councils are necessary to induct the servants of 
the church into office. 

A CoNGREGATIONALIST.” 


Who does not see that the reasoning in the 
above extract embraces the terrible doctrine, that 
there is either millions of churches of Christ, all 
not only independent of each other, but each one 
an extraneous body to all the rest, or that the 
church consists simply of a few individuals located 
somewhere in christendom, and consisting of but 
one congregation ? And yet these men are advyo- 
cates for uN1on! What kind of union our philoso- 
phy is unable to fathom 
extract. 


But not to dwell on this 
It is too obviously unscriptural to need 
comment, and we will drop it by observing that 
we see no evil so much in the way of Reform 
among our New England brethren, as their pecul- 
iarly unscriptural form of church government. 

This principle of Congregationalism strikes a 
death blow at the communion of the saints, and 
yet its advocates contend for a free communion; 
making one portion of the Christian church “ ex- 
traneous” to another, and these ‘ extraneous” 
bodies are not suffered to be he/pers to each oth- 
er, and yet are urged to sit together at the same 
communion table; thus constituting a body, with- 
out a soul; bringing the bodies of men in juxtapo- 
sition in the external act of communion without 
union of feelings, sentiments, purposes, vows, de- 
sires, or prayers. If this be not rending the body 
of Christ we know not what is. 

It appears that independency, or Congregation- 
alism, has had a fair test, and has demonstrated to 
the world that it is the favorite bantling of heresy. 
It has had a fair trial in England, for about two 
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pndred years. And during this period it has al- 
rnately advocated almost every point in the cat- 
yeue of error: has palmed upon a great portion 
the Protestant church a human Psalmody, and 
read desolation over the heritage of God. In 
e United States its existence is commensurate 
ith the settlement of the country. And the pre- 
Went divided, degraded, and miserable state of the 


a 


urch is a sufficient commentary upon its nature 
dd tendency. 

Particular individual churches, or congregations 
» spoken of in the scriptures, (Gal. i. 21, 22, 
d Rev. chap. i. and ii.,) but there is no intima- 
bn given that they are bodies ‘‘ extraneous’”’ to 
ch other. Our Lord Jesus Christ upon whose 
oulders the government is, ‘‘ gave some apos- 
,” &c. (See Eph. iv. 11—13) ** till we all come 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, (implying 
lividual personality,) unto the measure of the 
ature of the fulness of Christ.” Eph. iv. 14— 
—‘* That we henceforth be no more children, 
sed to and fro, and carried about with every 
ind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cun- 
ng craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to de- 
ive; but speaking the truth in love, may grow 
into him in all things, which is the head, even 
irist; from whom the whole body fitly joined 
gether and compacted by that which every joint 
bpplicth, according to the effectual working in 
e measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
bdy, unto the edifying of itself in love.” Here 
Phen we have the church set forth as a ‘‘whole 
pdy fitly joined together ; and when we take this 
connection with the numerous passages of scrip- 
re where the church is designated as a woman, 
the spouse of Christ, it is truly astonishing to 
ar men speak of Christian congregations, as bo- 

les “‘ extraneous” to each other. 
The power of ordination vested in the ruiers of 
e church does not destroy the right of the peo- 
e to choose their own pastors, it only takes away 
heir right to make them. The gospel is commit- 
d to the ministry of reconciliation, who are com- 
ared to earthen vessels ccntaining a rich treasure, 
d they are enjoined to lay hands suddenly on 
man, and if they have not the power to ordain 
Hr reject, then this injunction is unmeaning. But 
i is hot unmeaning, and that it refers to the pow- 
9 of ordination, is clearly proved by 1 Tim. iv. 
7B4A— Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 
fas given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of 
he hands of the Presbytery.”” And that a num- 
wer of ministers, associated together, have the rule 
Over one another and over those under their pas- 
toral inspection, and have authority to decide 
judicially upon all controversies that may arise 
¥in the church whether relating to doctrines or 
Ppractices, is proved from Acts xv. 2. 4. 6.— 
** When therefore Paul and Barnabas had no small 
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dissention and disputation with them, they deter- 
mined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other 
of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the apos- 
tles and elders about this question. And when 
they were come to Jerusalem, they were receiv- 
ed of the church, and of the apostles and elders, 
and they declared all things that God had done 
with them. And the apostles and elders came 
together for to consider of this matter.” 

When the scriptural form of Church govern- 
ment is contrasted, with Episcopacy on the one 
hand, which lords it over God’s heritage, with 
complete despotism; and with disorganizing inde- 
pendency on the other, which denies subjec- 
tion to those whom the Holy Ghost has made 
overseers of the flock of God, it appears beautiful 
and consistent. It exhibits to the Christian his in- 
terest in the whole church, and affords him ample 
security against injustice, in case of accusations of 
any kind made against him, by the facility it af- 
fords to have his case decided by persons who from 
their location can have no interest to bias them in 
any degree to give judgment contrary to testi- 
mony. And on the other hand it teaches him that 
those who ‘‘ rule well’? should ‘be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially they who la- 
bour in the word and doctrine;’’ and that no so- 
ciety can exist, much less flourish, without union, 
and a mutual interest, connection and dependance 
of all its parts. 

But it is not our intention at present to prove 
the validity of Presbyterial church government, 
though we did suppose that it was necessary to 
give the reader our views in relation to the effect 
it is believed the revivals of 1734 and, 1740, and 
Congregational church government,had, in the in- 
troduction of that great apostacy from God, which 
has spread over the whole surface of New Eng- 
land, and in a less degree over the whole United 
States. And in conclusion, we observe that the 

Letters yet to come, coincide better with our own 
views, than the 2d one, while we continue the 
caution to the reader not to take upon trust such 
theological sentiments as may be incidentally in- 
troduced; for we often discover, in the writings of 
the most able New Englanddivines, erroneous 
principles on the same page with scripture truths. 


Dear Sir— 
In speaking of events which prepared the 
way for the spread of Unitarianism in New 
England, I have already come down to the 
close of the great revival of 1740. The 


effect of that general and powerful work of 


Divine grace was to try the hearts of min- 
isters and professing Christians, draw out 
their feelings on one side or the other, and 
bring their true characters to light. There 
were many who rejoiced exceedingly in the 
displays of God’s power and mercy which 
were then made. They had been waiting 
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and praying for a revival of religion; and 
when it came, they could welcome it with 

ladness, and engage in promoting it with 
all their hearts. But with many others, it 
was not so. They regarded the work from 
the first with suspicion, and this suspicion 
soon became a determined hostility. They 
opposed the revival to the utmost of their 
power, endeavoring to hinder its progress 
and cover it with reproach, and were exceed- 
ingly prejudiced against every thing of the 
like nature. The error of these persons 
first discovered itself in their feelings—their 
hearts ; for as yetthere was no open dissent, 
in point of doctrine, from the creed of their 
fathers. But from the heart, the disease soon 
extended itself to the head. There was a 
full preparation of heart for the spread of 
Arminian and Pelagian errors, and these er- 
rors came in like a flood. 

The prevalence of them was hastened by 
the importation and dispersion of heretical 
books. The writings of Whitby, Taylor, 
Clarke, Emlyn, and others of the same char- 
acter, were brought over from England, and 
by many were received and circulated with 
much pleasure. It was in opposition to 
Whitby, that President Edwards published 
his treatise on “‘ the Freedom of the Will ;” 
and in opposition to Taylor, that he wrote 
his work “on Original Sin.” A distin- 
guished clergyman in Connecticut,* speak- 
ing, in 1759, of the various errors which pre- 
vailed in England, adds, “‘ These corrup- 
tions in doctrine have crossed the Atlantic, 
and too many in our churches, and even 
among our ministers, have fallea in with 
them. Books containing them have been 
imported ; and the demand for them has 
been so great, as to encourage new impres- 
sions of some of them. Others have see 
written on the same principles in this coun- 
try ; dnd even the doctrine of the sacred and 
adorable Trinity has been publicly treated in 
such a manner, as all who believe that doc- 
trine must judge, not only heretical, but 
highly blasphemous.”” President Edwards, 
in the preface to his work “on Original 
Sin,” written in 1757, mentions ‘ the great 
corruption of doctrine in New England in 
consequence of Dr. Taylor’s writings, which 
had been published about fifteen years be- 
fore.”’t 





* Rev. Noah Porter of Fairfield 


{Dr. Taylor, not long before his death, ‘patheti- 
cally lamented the revolution in some of the Dis- 
senting churches in England, which his writings 
had contributed not a little to accomplish.’ See 
his ‘ Scripture Account of prayer.” 1761. pp. 47 
—49. 
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Another cause, which operated on most of 
the ministers and churches during nearly 4l| 
the latter half of the last century, tendin to 
detract from their spirituality’ and jam 
the standard of religion and morals, is to 
be found in the political struggles an 
conflicts which almost continually prevail. 
ed. The struggle with the French, Which 
terminated in the surrender of Nova-Scotia 
the Canadas, and some part of the West 
Indies, continued, with little cessation, from 
1744 to 1762. And in 1765, only three 
years afterwards, the stamp act was passe 
Which again roused New England. Th 
war of the revolution followed, and contin. 
ued till 1783. During these times of hig) 
political excitement, interest, and peril, ali 
other concerns seemed to be merged in those 
of the nation. And perhaps no class of citi. 
zens were more deeply interested than the 
clergy. By their prayers, their sermons, 
their conversation, influence and example, 
they endeavored to the utmost to sustain the 
courage of the citizens, and secure the deliy. 
erance of their bleeding countiy. This 
course of procedure was regarded at the time 
as necessary, and in many points of view 
was highly commendable ; and yet it could 
not but have withdrawn the minds of the 
clergy, and, through them, of their people, 
from the great concerns of religion and the 
soul. In such a state of things, the tone o 
religious sentiment and feeling must  neces- 
sarily be relaxed, and the cause of Chris: 
would be neglected. Aged, enlightened 
Christians, when speaking on this subject, 
uniformly refer to the war of the revolution 
as that which operated, preeminently to cor- 
rupt the morals, and deface the religious 
character of New England. It had this ef 
fect in various other ways, besides that which 
has been already mentioned. It introduced 
a multitude of vicious and unprincipled for- 
eigners into the country in the capacity o! 
officers and soldiers, either as allies or ene- 
mies to trample onthe institutions, and cor- 
rupt the principles and habits, of the un- 
offending citizens. It withdrew a_ large 
aa gos of the young men of the country 
rom their costomary pursuits to a military 
course of life, and familiarized them to all the 
temptations of the field and the camp. It 
operated also to break down the Sabbath. 
Before the war of which Iam speaking, which 
says Dr. Morse, “ introduced into New Eng- 
land a flood of corruptions and errors, the 
Sabbath was Disevel ok great strictness. 
No unnecessary travelling, no secular busi- 
ness, no visiting, no diversions, were pet- 
mitted on that sacred day.” But in the 
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course of the war, people became accustomed, 
not only to see the Sabbath violated, but in 
many instances to violate it themselves. In 
this way, they lost, irrecoverably, their fee- 
lings of regard for it, feelings, in the absence 
of which laws are of very little consequence. 
Add to all these considerations, that the 
very spirit of war is a ferocious spirit—a 
spint directly opposed to the benevolence 
and gentleness of the Gospel. ‘“* Wars and 
fightings”” not only come, as the Apostle 
assures us, of the lusts of men, they tend to 
nurture pride, revenge, and hate, and all the 
baser passions of our nature. 

Looking at the subject in this light, and re- 
volving it in its various moral bearings, it can- 
not be thought strange, however much it may 
be lamented, that the war of the revolution, 
which brought us independence, and such a 
profusion of political blessings, should have 
proved deeply injurious to the spiritual interest 
of New England. There were many, to be 
sure, who engaged in this war under a sense 
of religious obligation, and who, through the 
whole of it, maintained their integrity. But 
with many others, the result was different. 
Their minds were drawn away from the 
creat concern of life; their moral sense was 
blunted ; their respect for the law, the truth, 
and the institutions of God was diminished 
while, under the pretence of superior know- 
ledge, greater enlargement of mind, a free- 
dom from prejudice, and a spirit of catholic- 
ism, they were led to regard all religious 
systems as of about equal value, and to pre- 
fer that, of course, which would impose the 
fewest restraints. 

And wath respect to those whose minds 
were in this state, the course of events sub- 
sequent to the war was directly calculated 
to draw them further away from God. In 
the joy of victory and independence, and in 
the full tide of commercial prosperity and in- 
creasing wealth, the world engaged their 
affections more and more ; its riches, honors 
and pleasures attracted their pursuit ; while 
the Gicaiae giver of all—his word, his 
truth, his institutions and laws, were forgot- 
ten and despised. The holy principles of 
the Pilgrims were regarded as but the in- 
fant dress of the new republic, too tight and 
contracted for their free descendants ; and 
in the pride of their hearts, many were ready 
to say of the religious system of their fa- 
thers, their strictness and purity, ‘It is time 
to put away childish things.’ 

The causes of spiritual declension, hither- 
to mentioned, it will be seen are of a gene- 
ral nature. They operated alike on the 
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whole community. They tended evidently 
and powerfully to — the way for the 
spread of error and false religion; but not 
in any one particular section of the coun- 
try, more than in others. ‘ Why then,’ you 
will still inquire, ‘did the Unitarian heresy 
make its first appearance, and its most for- 
midable onset, in Massachusetts, and in the 
region of Boston? The same mistakes were 
made by our fathers, previous to the revival 
of 1740, in other parts of New England, as 
in Boston. The abuses of the revival, and 
the opposition to it, were even greater in 
some parts of Connecticut, than in Boston. 
The wars too, with the French, and with 
the parent country, were common evils; and 
the commercial prosperity which succeeded 
to the war of the revolution was of common 
influence. All these things tended, doubt- 
less, to break down religious principle, and 
prepare the way for the growth at preva~ 
lence of Unitarian errors ; but what reasons 
can be assigned for the particular locality 
of these errors’ ?—I state this inquiry as one 
which will naturally arise in your mind, and 
to which I propose, in what follows, to di- 
rect your attention. In doing this, it will 
be necessary to turn back for awhile, and 
consider again the bearing of events which 
took place near the middle of the last cen- 
tury. 

It is true, that the opposition to the revi- 
val of 1740 was more violent in some parts 
of Connecticut, than it was in Massachusetts, 
and in the region of Boston: For in Con- 
necticut it arose to the most disgraceful per- 
secution. It arose to such a height, that it 
produced a reaction, defeated itself, occasion- 
ed the disgrace and overthrow of its abet- 
tors, and brought the friends of the revival 
again into favor. ‘Fhe opposition to the re- 
vival in Connecticut proceeded to the enact- 
ing of laws, for the purpose of suppressing 
it, and to the arrest, prosecution, imprison- 
ment and transportation of some who pro- 
moted it. Some of the best ministers in the 
colony were openly insulted, deprived of 
their salaries, subjected to heavy pecuniary 
charges and bonds, and even carrried by 
public authority out of the jurisdiction. Lay- 
men, too, were deprived of their civil offices, 
and those who were accustomed to exhort 
in religious meetings were cast into prison. 
Such was the /iberality of an anti-revival, 
Arminian governor and legislature. Nor 
was the work of persecution confined to the 
civil powers. Some of the revival minis- 
ters were deprived of their seats in the As- 
sociations, suspended from all associational 
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communion, and even dismissed from their 
charges, for no other crime than that of la- 
bouring to promote the work of God.— 
Members of the churches also, were in some 
instances excommunicated, for hearing Mr. 
Whitefield and others preach ; and the friends 
ef the revival, in general, were harrassed 
and perplexed by the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, in every way possible.* 

But these violent proceedings, as might 
have been expected, at length wrought the 
disgrace and overthrow of those who pro- 
moted them. The good sense of the people 
of Connecticut was shocked, and after a few 
years of oppression and trial, the persecu- 
tions ceased. The friends of the revival 
were restored to their rights, and received 
to more favour than they had lost ; while 
their late opposers were regarded “as haters 
of God, opposers to his truth, and the per- 
secutors of his servants.” 

The opposition to the revival in Massa- 
chusetts was conducted ina very different 
manner. Dr. Chauncy and his coadjutors 
had more cunning, if not more principle,t 
than to attempt suppressing it by statutes 
and penalties. In place of these, the good 
work was here assailed by sneers, reproach- 
es, malicious insinuations, and slanderous re- 
ports. The abuses of it were much insisted 
on and exaggerated, and the friends of it 
were treated in a manner which had all the 
effect of palpable persecution, without its 
odium. Warm, active, devoted piety was 
rendered disgraceful ; and strong prejudices 
were excited and confirmed against every- 
thing which bore the appearance of a revi- 
val. By these more artful methods, the op- 
posers of evangelical religion succeeded, in 
some parts of Massachusetts, in running it 
down ; while the result of their violence in 





* That this account is not exaggerated our read- 
ers may satisfy themselves, by consulting Dr. Trum- 
pull’s History of Conn. vol. ii. chap. 8 Dr. Pomeroy 
of Hebron, besides pecuniary charges and being laid 
under bonds, was deprived of his salary for seven 
years. The late Pres. Finley, of New Jersey col- 
lege, “ was once or twice carried out of the colony 
as a vagrant.” Messrs. Humphreys of Derby, Lea 
venworth of Waterbury, and Todd, of Northbury, 
were suspended from all associational communion, 
for assisting in the ordination of a Calvirist »ninis- 
ter, contrary to the views of their anti-revival breth- 
ren. Rev. Timothy Allen of West Haven, after- 
wards minister for many years of Chesterfield in 
Mass. was dismissed from his people by an Armini- 
an Consociation, “ with this iJlnatured triumph, thet 
they had blown out one new light, and intended to 
blow them all out.” 


+1 should not so much as hinted a lack of princi- 
ple on the part of Dr. Chauncy, were it not that he 
refers to the persecutions in Conn., without censure 
certainly, if not with approbation. See ‘* Seasona- 
ble Thoughts,” &c. p. 41. 
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Connecticut was to bring-it back to favoyr 
and influence, and bring themselves Only jn. 


to disgrace. Here, then, we have one ren 
son why the errors, for the origin of whic) 
we are inquiring made their appearance jy 
Massachusetts, and in the region of Boston, 
rather than m some other portions of Ney 
England. 

President Edwards, in his farewell ge. 
mon at Northampton, in 1750, speaks th 
of * Arminianism, and doctrines of like tey, 
dency.” ‘ The progress they have maj 
in the land, within these seven years, seen 
to have been vastly greater than at any tim 
in the like space before. And if these piu 
ciples should greatly prevail in this town, x 
they very lately have done in another layy, 
town I could name, formerly greatly no. 
ted for religion,” meaning Boston, “ they 
will threaten the spiritual and eternal ruin ¢j 
this people.” 

In 1765, Dr. Hopkins, afterwards , 
Newport, was concerned in a controvei 
with Dr. Mayhew of Boston, respecting 
‘the doings of the unregenerate.”’ It js {i 
be supposed, therefore, that the views of D; 
Mayhew, relative to this subject, were wide. 
ly different from those which prevail among 
the Orthodox at the present day.—Fromtly 
facts here presented, it appears that the (Cu. 
vinism of Boston, which, even during th 
revival, was not of the most unexceptionable 
kind, in a few years afterwards became 
sentially corrupted; and thus a foundation 
was laid for that fearful defection from th 
truth, which has since been witnessed. 

Another reason for the prevalence of r- 
ligious error in Boston, arose from jts partic 
ular exposure, more especially before th 
revolution, to a corrupting foreign influence. 
It was at that time more exposed to sucha 
influence, not only than any other place 


PR. 


selects $ 


New England, but than any other in th  j 


country. And it is indubitable, that the 
beginnings of most of the corruptions « 


present existing among us, whether of doc- 7 
trin or practice, have been imported. The & 
writings of Whitby and Taylor scattered 7 


al 


the seeds of Arminanism in New Englani. ~ 
The works of Hervey and Marshall incul- © 


cated those yiews of faith, which Brainerd 


and Bellamy so strenuously opposed. The a 
works of Clarke and Emlyn led some to 7 
doubt and deviate on the subject of the 7 


Trinity. 


works of Priestley, Lindsey, Belsham, and 
others, have instructed and confirmed many 
in their Unitarian speculations. 

More than half a century ago, there were 
a few, both among the clergy and laity, 


While in more recent times, the 7 
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Boston and the surrounding region, who se- 
cretly entertained erroneous views on the 
subject of the Trinity. Jn 1765, Dr. Hop- 
kins published a sermon from Heb. ie 4, 
entitled “‘ The importance and necessity of 
Christians considering Jesus Christ in the 
extent of his high and glorious character.” 
It was preached in Boston, and **was _com-= 
posed,” says the author, “with a design to 
preach it there, under a conviction that the 
doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was 


ty ; though, considering their views on oth- 
er subjects, it is hardly to be doubted that 
they did. In a letter from the late Presi- 
dent Adams to Dr. Morse, dated May 15, 
1815, the writer observes, ‘Sixty-five 
years ago, my own minister, Rev. Lemuel 
Bryant; Dr. Jonathan Mayhew of the West 
Church in Boston; Rev. Mr. Shute of 
Hingham ;* Rev. John Brown of Cohasset ; 


§ and perhaps equal to all, if not above all, 


Rev. Mr. Gay of Hingham, were Unitarians. 
Among the laity, how many could I name, 
lawyers, physicians, tradesmen, and farmers. 
1 could fill a sheet, but at present will name 
only one, Richard Cranch, a man who has 


> studied divinity and Jewish and Christian 


antiquities, more than any clergyman now 
existing in New England!!! More than 
fifty-six yearsago, I read Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
Emlyn,” &c. 

Dr. Howard, the successor of Dr. May- 
hew, and immediate predecessor of the pre- 
sent Dr. Lowell, was an avowed Unitarian. 
He is said to be “the first clergyman who 
publicly defended Unitarian — sentiments 
in New England.” Of the last genera- 
tion of Boston ministers, Mr. Everett of the 
New South (or Summer Street) church, 
and Dr. Lathrop, successor of the excellent 
Dr. Pemberton, and predecessor of Mr. 





* Dr. Ware of Cambridge was for some time col- 
league with Mr. Shute. They jointly published a 
Catechisin, for the instruction of the young. This 
contains no avowal of Unitarian sentiments. Close 
concealment was then the order of the day. 

TCuris. Register for April 22d, 1826. We ad- 
mire the frankness and honesty of Dr. Howard, as 
much as we disapprove the concealment of * nitari- 
ans who preceded him, and of many who have fol- 
lowed him. Why should those, who walk in the 
fancied splendor of Unitarian light, forever keep 
their candle under a bushel? Why not rise above 
mere femporal considerations, and make the world 
acquainted with all their views? Such was the 
state of feeling in Boston at the time of Dr. Howard’s 
settlement, that for years he was not admitted to 
the Boston Association of Congregational ministers. 
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Ware, were probably, though very secretly, 
Unitarians *—In addition to these, there 
were numbers of their cotemporaries among 
the laity, who speculated with them on the 
subject of the Trinity. I think President 
Adams mistaken in supposing he could fill 
a sheet with names; but doubtless there 
were several—and some who, like himself, 
were considered as persons of distinction. 

It was necessary for the early Unitarian 
ministers of Boston and the vicinity, in order 
to retain their places, and promote their 
views, to proceed with the utmost caution. 
In general, they never preached their pecu- 
liar sentiments, and endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to conceal them from public view- 
The better to accomplish this, the original 
practice in New England of strictly exam- 
ining candidates for the Gospel mimstry, be- 
gan many years ago to be opposed, and in 
some instances to be laid partially aside.— 
The biographer of President Edwards, 
speaking on this subject, says, ‘He (Ed- 
wards) thought it of importance that minis- 
ters should be very eritical in examining 
candidates for the ministry, with respect to 
their princtples, as well as their religious 
disposition and morals. And on this account, 
he in some places met with considerable dit- 
ficulty and opposition.”” A difficulty of this 
sort occurred at the ordination of the Mr. 

cverett already mentioned, in consequence 
of which a part of the ordaining council with- 
drew. Confessions of faith, too, began at 
this time to be opposed, and not unfrequent- 
ly were disused. The object of all this was 
to prevent discussion and disclosure, and 
cover up the secretly spreading error. 

But to keep the subject entirely concealed, 
for any considerable time, was manifestly 
impossible. In personal intercourse and 
conversation, if by no other means, it must 
at length come out; and to meet disclosures 
of this sort, there must be provision. But 
in making this provision, the ancient doc- 
trines of the New England churches must 
not be openly attacked ; for this would shock 
the minds of the people, and endanger, if not 
defeat, the whole design. A safer way 
would be to inculcate an almost total indif- 
ference in regard to religious doctrine.— 
The impression must be made, that ‘if we 
differ from you at all, it is only in some 
slight, speculative points, about which diver- 
sity of opinion is worthy of no consideration. 


UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 





* The Unitarians here and previously named 
should not be confounded with those of the pre- 
sent age. They were high Arians, and doubtless 
believed in something which they called an atone- 
ment for sin. 
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The outward character is all with which we 
are concerned. 


For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight; 
He can’t be wrong, whose /ife is in the right. 


The quiet of parishes must in no case be dis- 
enbels and he is the best minister who so 
manages as to live in the greatest peace.’ 

An impression of this sort began to be 
made in the easterly part of Massachusetts, 
before the war of the revolution; and after 
the war, it became more general and con- 
firmed. The consequence was, that the 
Orthodox ministers were kept back from 
withdrawing from their heretical brethren, 
or taking any decisive measures to defeat 
their plans. The customary ministerial in- 
tercourse and exchanges were continued, 
and the impression was made, all around, 
that one system of doctrine was as good as 
another, and that every man was entitled to 
embrace that which best suited his conve- 
nience and his inclinations.* 

It should be observed here, in addition to 
all other considerations, that the special in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit were almost en- 
tirely withdrawn. What discourses were 
preached of a character to awaken and im- 

ss the minds of people, were neutralized 
by ethers of a different character, and the 
wise and the foolish slumbered together.— 
There was no revival of religion in Boston, 
at least in the Congregational churches, 
from 1743, till we come down almost to our 
own times. No wonder, then, that iniqui- 
ty abounded, and the love of many waxed 
cold. No wonder that the lamp of spiritual 
life was well nigh extinguished, and that in- 
novations and errors had come in like a 
flood. Considering all that has been here 
said, it is much more lamentable than strange, 
that Unitarian errors have made their ap- 
pearance in this country, and that they have 
gained their principal footing in Boston, and 
the ee — 

Asking pardon for intruding on you so 
long a communication—much longer than 
was intended, when I commenced, I must, 
for the present, bid you adieu. 

INVESTIGATOR. 





* Dr. Mather, in his “ Prognostications upon the 
fature state of New England,” says, “there was a 
town called Amycla, which was ruined by silence, 
The rulers,because there had been some false alarms, 
forbade all people, under pain of death, to speak of 
apy enemies approaching them. So, when the ene- 
mies came indeed, no man durst speak of it, and the 
town was lost.—Corruptions will grow,” says he, 
“upon this land, and will gain BY SILENCE.— 
It will be so invidious to speak of them, that no man 
will date to do it, and the fate of Amycle will come 
wpon the land.”—How far this “ prognostication” 
has been fulfilled. the reader need not be informed, 
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THE CLAIMS OF JUSTICE SATISFIED ONLy 
BY A VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. 


Extract from Dreto’s Essay on the iden. 
ty and resurrection of the Human Body, 
WE can, perhaps, have no conception how 
any thing can be capable of softening ¢), 
rigours of justice, except that principle 4 
divine merey, which we are fv 
reside in God. 

But here a new difficulty oceurs, Fy 
although both justice and mercy be admitte) 
so reside in God; yet, how the interfereng 
of mercy could supplant the demands of jys, 
tice or abrogate its claims, are points of dy. 
ficulty, which, abstractedly, from the aton,, 
ment, we could never comprehend. 

If justice would voluntarily relinquish jy 
claims, without an equivalent, to rp room 
for the operations of mercy; it must follow 
that God could not be necessarily, but on 
arbitrarily just. And the moment that 
admit that God is not necessarily just, tha 
very moment we annihilate one of his ¢ — | 
sential attributes, and undeify his nature 
For, if God in any given period of duratim, 
either of time or eternity, can relinquish his 
justice, in that very period we must beholi 
him without it. If therefore, omnipotence 
can exist through one hour, without justice, F 
it can exist through two, for the same re. 
son; and that which can exist thus through 
two hours can consequently exist thus for 
ever; and in this case we must admit, that 
justice is not an essential attribute of God. F 
But, as those principles which lead to u- 
deify his nature, or to annihilate his attr- 
butes, must certainly be false ; it follows, 
that justice must be an essential attribute of 
the divine nature, and therefore God mw 
necessarily be just. And, as God is ani 
must be necessarily just; it follows with the 
most unquestionable certainty, that th 
claims of justice cannot be relinquished witi- 
out an equivalent, either in time or in eter- 
nity. And, if justice, without an equivalent, | — 
cannot relinquish its claims ; no room canbe | — 
found for the operations of mercy, though it | 
be admitted that it did exist and reside ~ 
in God. 

Neither can it be supposed, that the claims 
of justice can be hs by the designs 
of mercy. For could we suppose the case |” 
before-us possible, without a vicarious sacti- 
fice ; the attributes of God must be presum- — 
ed to act in hostility to one another. If the 
mercy of God should attempt to supplant his 
justice ; the attempt must be successful or it 
must not. If it be successful, the success of 
mercy will prove the imbecility of justice; 
and if unsuccessful, that want of success wil! 


Must 
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CE. fully demonstrate the futility of the attempt; 


and in either case, it will be demonstrated 








a0) — that God is not possessed of all possible per- 
" Body, fections. Thus then, while we, from his na- 
hon how ture and attributes, admit the existence of 
~ ng the the divine perfections, even while we pre- 
eit of % sume that his mercy can supplant justice ; 
ured mys we must suppose that God is possessed of all 
possible perfection, and yct not possessed of 
ure, Fr, it at the same time. 
e admittey If the mercy of God can overcome his 
iterfereng, justice in one instance, nothing can hinder it 
nds of jus. from overcoming the divine justice in all.— 
mts of dif. And, if the divine justice may be totally 
the atone, overcome, while the essence of God remains 
- FP entire ; it follows from this supposition also 
sem ih JF } that justice is not essential to divine nature. 
1aKe Toon If mercy can counteract the claims of jus- 
ust follow B tice, 1 would ask, does the essence of God 
, but oy FE remain entire, or is it destroyed? If the 
A that we essence of God remain, while the claims of 
Just, that justice are counteracted by mercy, it is evi- 
ot his es dent that justice is not an essential attribute 
nature — of his nature ; because the essence is presum- 
“duration ed to remain, when this attribute 1s done 
nquish bis away. But if, on the contrary, his essence 
ist beholi be destroyed by the removal of his justice, 
Dipotence we must, by allowing the operation of his 
ut Justice, mercy, suppose the existence of God to con- 
same Teas tinue after we have supposed his essence to 
S through be destroyed. Hence then this conclusion 
thus for. follows, from each supposition which we 
Imit, that have made ; namely, whether we presume 
of God, the divine essence to remain or to be de- 
d to un. stroyed, that the mind is conducted in either 
his attri case to a palpable contradiction. Thus if 
follows, the essence of God remain, it must be an 
ribute of essence without justice ; but certain it is, 
0d mus that an essence which is devoid of justice 
! is and cannot be the essence of God: here then we 
with the have the divine essence and not the divine 
hat the essence at the same time. But if, on the 
ed with- | contrary, the essence of God be destroyed, 
in eter. by the removal of his justice, through his 
livalent, mercy ; we admit the divine existence with- 
mcanbe | out the divine essence. As therefore these 
hough it | 9 contradictions are equal on each side, it 
1 reside 9) must finally follow, that justice cannot be 
supplanted by mercy, without a vicarious 
e claims sacrifice, any more than justice can relinquish 
designs its claims, without a forfeiture of its name 
he case 9) and nature. 
8 sacri- As therefore justice cannot relinquish its 
resum- claims, nor mercy snatch the culprit from its 
If the hands; because in the former case, God 
lant his must cease to be necessarily just, and in the 
ul or it latter, that power which is presumed to be 
cess of infinite must be overcome; since God can 
ustice ; neither act contrarily to himself, nor suffer 
ss will his attributes to move in hostility towards 
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one another ; it follows with the most deci- 
sive certainty, that justice and mercy can 
never meet together in the same subject, 


without that medium which the gospel holds — 


forth, in the vicarious sacrifice of the Saviour 
of the world. But, through the mediation 
of the atonement, the whole face of things 
assumes a different aspect. We there plain- 
ly discover how God can at once be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus. Through this sacrifice, the order of 
heaven and earth appears again to revive ; 
and we behold in contemplation, another 
Eden descending from the skies, to bless 
mankind and renovate the world. 

Whatever may be said in favour of the 
human powers, or of the dignity of human 
nature ; we never can suppose, without ad- 
mitting an absurdity, that any being which 
is wholly polluted can renovate itself. Such 
a notion carnes with it its own refutation, 
and includes within it, irreconcilable sup- 
positions which we cannot possibly admit.— 
For if any given being that is wholly pollu- 
ted, can be presumed to renovate itself, ren- 
ovation must begin in some polluted part ; 
because that which is either wholly corrupt- 
ed in a natural sense, or polluted in one 
that is moral, can include nothing but cor- 
ruption and pollution in its nature. And, to 
suppose that which is wholly corrupted or 
polluted, can produce a renovation in itself, 
is to. suppose that corruption can beget in- 
corruption, and that pollution can beget puri- 
ty. We must suppose it to act in opposition 
to itself, and to produce an effect which can- 
not be included within its nature, which is a 
palpable contradiction. For, as no cause 
can produce an effect, which is the reverse 
of itself, and which it has not the power of 
producing ; so, nothing can result from any 
given principle, which is not virtually in- 
cluded in its nature. And, as a power to 
renovate, cannot be included in any nature 
that is wholly destitute of purity, and there- 
fore destitute of this power ; it must follow, 
that the renovation of human nature, as well 
as its reconciliation to God must arise from 
some extrinsic cause. And certain it is, 
that that cause which influences nature, with- 
out being, included within it, and influences 
it so as to produce its renovation, must be 
supernatural, and must therefore come from 
God. 

Whatever the nature of this influence or 
the mode of its operation may be, we are 
satisfactorily assured that it must communi- 
cate itself to man, in order to produce those 
effects, which a renovation implies, and 
which we ascribe to its sacred energy.— 
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Without this, it is no longer influence ; and 
indeed an uncommunicated or unintluencing 
influence, is a contradiction in terms. But, 
since influence and not the absence of it, is 
the point under present consideration, its ex- 
istence must necessarily be admitted ; and 
therefore it follows, with unquestionable cer- 
tainty, that some mode of communication 
must also exist, through which it tmparts its 
renovating energies to the internal and per- 
ceptive powers of the human soul. And 
whether we attribute this influence to divine 
mercy, to love, to the grace of God, or io 
the operation of his Holy Spirit, the final 
result will be the same ; and the regenera- 
tion of the human race must be attributed to 
an agency as well as energy which resides 
not in man. 
—<—- 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 

T aE Protestants in France, as might be expected, 
are greatly rejoiced at the late changes in the gove 
ernment. The * Archives of Christianity,” says : 

“WE have entered upon a new era for 
the cause of liberty and truth, perhaps even 
of Christianity. Ifthe long meditated and 
obstinately pursued projects of the counsel- 
lors of the discarded dynasty had been ac- 
complished, Christianity had mourned in 
weeds over the tomb of liberty, if even she 
had been permitted to show her grief and 
mourn her lossess. What might we not 
have feared from a power which had under- 
taken witha single word to muzzle the press, 
in spite of the habits and the wants of the 
public? Having witnessed this bold at- 
tempt, we cannot wonder to find greater 
iilinin given to the report that there was 
to be a oe and massacre, of which 
the chief friends of liberty were to have been 
the victims, and which had utterly rooted 
out protestantism in France. 

After giving thanks to God for his mercy 
in this great deliverance, which, it is said, 
« will form a new epoch in the history of the 

French Protestantism,” the Archives pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

“A great step has been taken towards 
the complete enjoyment of religious liberty. 
The organization of our churches will no 
longer be shackled by restrictive laws and 
penal codes; we shall not, as formerly, have 
to supplicate in the anti-chambers of Popish 
or Jesuit prefects or ministers for the regula- 
tion of our ecclesiastical affairs; our theolo- 
gical faculties will no longer depend upon 
the heads of Catholic universities; our 
schoolmasters will no longer be at the mer- 
cy of political agents, vested with aeademical 
authority, and the peasant will no longer be 
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ill used by servile agents tor meeting }j 
. . . © “* x. 4 ‘ . 5 18 
Christian friends for religious worship.” 
The inference which the writers deriy, 
from these considerations, is that their duties 
increase with their privileges, and that tp 
whom much is given from them will much 


he required. We hope that all pious Pip. 
testants in France will be duly impress 
with this great truth, and that one of thei; 
first enterprises will be a resolution to place 
a Bible in the family of every Frenchma 
who is willing to receive it. It will be re. 
collected that two liberal and enlightenej 
friends of the Paris Bible Society, som, 
months since, gave generous sums to defray 
the expense of placing a Bible in the family 
of every Protestant in one department of the 
kingdom. What better thank-offering can 
he rendered for deliverance from Jesuitica! 
intrigue and despotism them a resolution 'ts 
extend this blessed gift to every department 
and every family of the kingdom? If suc 
a resolution should be adopted, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, after its friends shall have 
relieved it from its present debt, would 
doubtless rejoice to contribute liberally to- 
wards its accomplishment.—.V. Y. Obs. 


ei 


THE FAITH OF PROTESTANTS ON TIE stp- 
JECT OF INSPIRATION. 


“ By the inspiration of the Scriptures,” says Pio 
fessor Norton,“ is meant, either that they weie mi- 
raculously suggested by God, or that they were 
written under his miraculous superintendance.”*-- 
According to this definition, the justness of which 
we shall not dispute, the inspiration of the Scriptures 
is now publicly denied by leading Unitarians in this 
country. ** The composition of the Bible is looked 
upon as a fiuman work--a work produced by the 
natural operation of human thought and feeling.” 
** These writings (the Scriptures) so far as their com- 
position is concerned.are to be regarded as possessing 
a properly and pure/y human character.” * They 
(the scriptures) are not in the common sense inspir- 
ed; they were nol produced under the miraculow 
supervision of the Deity.” “ A denial of the im- 
mediale inspiration of the Scriptures does not, in 
the slightest degree, affect their authority.”t And 
not ouly do these gentlemen deny the inspiration of 
our sacred books, they would make the impression 
that this is a very sinall matter, in which they do 
not disagree with the majority of Christians of other 
times and the present; and we are represented as un- 
reasonable, captious, superstitious, in complaining 
of them for so very coramon and trifling a thing as 
denying the inspiration of the Bible. We have 
thought it might be useful, therefore, to confront 

them with the sentiment of the whole Protestant 

world on the eubject, so far as this could be conven- 

iently gathered; and we have been at the trouble 

to consult a variety of Confessions of Faith, the lan- 

guage of which, so far as relates to the inspiration 

of the Scriptures, is given in the following extracts : 
* Locke and LeClerc, p- 125. 
} Christian Examiner. 
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iil JHE FAITH OF PROTESTANTS ON 


FIRST HELVETIC CONFESSION, published in 
1532. 

“The canonical Scripture, the word of 
God, being delivered by the Holy Spirit, 
and proposed to the world by prophets and 
apostles, is altogether the most ancient and 
perfect philosophy, and itself alone contains 
the whole of piety, and the whole reason of 
life.” 

SECOND HELVETIC CONFESSION, published 
in 1566. . 

“ We believe and profess that the eanoni- 
cal Scriptures of the holy prophets and apos- 
tles of both Testaments are the true word 
of God itself, and have sufficient authority 
of themselves, and not from men. For God 
himself spake to the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles, and still speaks to us through 
the Holy Scriptures.”” ‘* So that when, at 
this day, this word of God is proclaimed 
in the church by those who are lawfully 
called to be preachers, we believe that the 
werd of God itself is proclaimed and re- 
ceived by the faithful; neither is there any 
other word of God to be pretended to or 
expected from heaven.””* 

BOHEMIAN OR WALDFNSIAN CONFESSION. 

“‘ First of all, the ministers of our church- 
es teach with one consent concerning the sa- 
cred Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which they are accustomed to call the 
Bible, and which have been legitimately re- 
ceived and approved by Orthodox fathers, 
that they are true, certain, and worthy of a 
confidence with which no other human wri- 
tings, whatever they may be, are able to 
compare.” And for this reason, because 
they were inspired and suggested by the 
Holy Spirit, and published from the mouth 
of holy men, and confirmed by heavenly and 
divine attestations.” 

FRENCH PROTESTANT 


. 


CONFESSION OF THE 
cuurcnes, published in 1559. 
“¢ The one God hath so revealed himself 
to men, in his works, but much more clearly 
in Ais word, which at first he made known 
by infallible signs, and by (oraculis) oracular 
responses. These, he directed should be 
written in those books which we call the sa- 
cred Scriptures.” ‘ We believe that the 
word contained in these books, procceded 
from God alone, from whom alone, and not 
from men, it derives its authority.” 


OLD ENGLISH CONFESSION,T 
“« We receive and embrace all the canoni- 





* This Confession, as Dr. Jamieson informs us, 
(‘* save the allowance of the remembrance of some 
holidays) was all approved and subscribed” by the 
General Assembly of Scotland, Dec. 25, 1566. 

+ Published in the name of the English Church in 
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cal Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; and we render thanks to our God 
who hath brought this light to us which we 
may have always in our eyes, lest, by the 
arts of men, or the wiles of the devil, we 
may be drawn aside to errors and fables.— 
We receive -and embrace these Scriptures as 
voices from heaven, (cxlestes voces) by 
which God hath revealed his will tous. In 
these alone the minds of men are able to 
rest.”’ 


BELGIC CONFESSION, published in 1566. 

“* We confess that this word of God was 
not reported or delivered by any human will, 
but holy men of God uttered it, being mov- 
ed by the divine Spirit.” “ Afterwards, 
God himself commanded his servants, the 
apostles and prophets, that they should com- 
mit Ais revelations (sua illa oracula) to 
writing.” 

WIRTEMBURGH ConFsssion, published in 
1552. 

“‘ Those canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments, concerning whose autho- 
rity in the church there never has been any 
doubt, we call the sacred Scriptures. This 
Scripture we believe and profess to be the 
response (oraculum) of the Holy Spirit, 
and so confirmed by divine testimonies, that 
if an angel from heaven should preach any- 
thing different, he would be accursed.” 

IRISH CONFESSION.* 

“* The ground of our religion, and the rule 
of faith and all saving truth is the word of 
God contained in the Holy Scripture. By 
the name of Holy Scripture we understand 
all the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament ;”—“‘ all which we acknowledge 
to be given by the inspiration of God, and 
in that regard to be of the most certain cred- 
it, and the highest authority. The other 
books, commonly called apocryphal, did not 
proceed from such inspiration, and there- 
fore are not of sufficient authority to estab- 
lish any point of doctrine.” 





Bishop Jewell’s Apology, 1562. The following is 
from the Homily of the English Church,” on the 
Reverent Estimation of God’s word.” ‘* The whole 
Scriptures, saith St. Paul, were given by the inspira- 
tion of God. And shal! we, Christian men, think to 
learn the knowledge of God and ourselves in any 
earthly man’s work or writing, sooner or better than 
in the Holy Scriptures, WRITTEN BY THE INSPIRA- 
TI0on OF THE Hoty Guost? The Scriptures were 
not brought unto us by the will of man, but holy men 
of God, as witnesseth St. Peter, spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit of God.” —The sentiment 
of the English Church on this subject is understood 
to be fully adopted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in England and America. 


* Agreed 7. by the Archbishops and Bishops, 
and the rest of the clergy of Ireland in the Conyoca- 
tion at Dublin, A. D. 1615. 
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WESTMINSTER CONPESSION.* 

** Under the name of Holy Scripture, or 
word of God written, are now contained 
all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ;—all which are given by the in- 
spiration of God to be the rule of faith and 
life. The books commonly ca!led Apocry- 
pha, not being of divine inspiration, are 
no part of the canon of the Scripture ; and 
therefore are of no authority in the church of 
God, nor to be any otherwise approved or 
made use of, than other human writings.— 
The authority of the Holy Scripture, for 
which it ought to be believed and obeyed, 
dependeth not upon the testimony of any 
man or church, but wholly upon God, the 
Author thereof: and therefore it is to be 
received, because it is the word of God.” 
“* The Old Testament in Hebrew, and the 
New Testament in Greek, being immedi- 
ately oe by God, and by his singular 
care and providence kept pure in all ages, 
are therefore authentical, so as in all contro- 
versies of religion, the church is finally to 
appeal unto them.”—* The Holy Scripture 
was delivered by the Spirit, into which 
Scripture, so delivered, our faith is finally 
resolved.” 


WESTMINSTBR CATCEHISM. 

“The Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament are the word of God, the 
only rule of faith and obedience.” 

; euliean 
INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 
Increase of Deism among the Hindoos. 
Tue diffusion of knowledge is working a 
great change in the minds of many of the 
more learned Hindoos. It has exposed the 
absurdity of their own Idolatrous System, 
and has led them to reject all the pretended 
revelations by which it has been supported. 
Some of them, like Rammohun Roy, admit, 
at least partially, the authority of the Chris- 
tian Revelation ; but others reject that real 
and only discovery of the Will of God to 
man, as well as all merely pretended reve- 
lations of that Will. There is reason to fear 
that both the perverters and rejecters of the 
Sacred Scriptures are more prejudiced against 
the peculiar and distinguishing Truths of 
Revelation even than when living in their 
state of Idolatry: but if the men them- 
selves, who are employed to break down 


* Published and adopted b Go Ratigteine of 
England and Scotland, w» 1647, Adopted ——~ 
in 1648;—afterwards, so far as 


in 

relates to the of inspiration, by the I 

dente of England in 1668, by the -h. ts of 

this country ie 1680, and by the churehes in 
1686. This is also Confession of 


in 
Faith of the Preedytcrians in the United States. 
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the strong-holds of Idolatry, refuse to ayai) 


themselves of the refuge of the 
we may mark the hand of Godin es a 
way, by their means, for the erection of tha 
Spiritual Temple, in which, at no very dis. 
tant day, acceptable sacrifices shall be offer. 
ed to Him in Christ Jesus, from all ; 
nations, and languages upon the earth. 
The growth of Deism, taken in its mog 
extended sense as implying the rejection of 


Pie tolowi real or pretended, is evinced 


e following curious document, which js 
an extract from the Trust Deed of a build. 
ing about to be erected in Calcutta, by som 
learned and wealthy Hindoos to be a 
priated to religious worship, according ty 
their own peculiar notions. 


Upon trust and in confidence that they the mid 
[here follow the names of the Trustees] or the sur 
vivor of them, or their heirs, &c. shall, from time to 
time, forever hereafter permit the said messuage o 
building, land, tenements, &c. with their appurte 
nances, to be used as a place of public meeting of 
all sorts and descriptions of people, without distine- 
tion, as shall behave and conduct themselves in an 
ordesly, sober, religious, and devout manner, for 
the worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearch- 
able, and Immutable Being, who is the Author and 
Preserver of the Universe ; but not under or by any 
other name or title, peculiarly used for and applied 
to any particular being or beings, by any man or 
set of men whatsocver—and that no graven image, 
statue, or sculpture, carving, painting, picture, por 
trait, or the likeness of any thing, shall be admitted 
within the said messuage, &c.—and that no sacti- 
fice, offering, or oblation, of any kind or thing, shal! 
ever be permitted therein—and that no animal or 
living creature shall within or on the said messuage, 
&c. be deprived of life, either for religious purposes 
or for food—and that no eating or drinking, (except 
such as shall be necessary, by any accident, for the 
present preservation of life,) feasting, or rioting, be 
permitted therein or thereon—and that, in 
ing the said worship, and adoration, no object, ani- 
mate or inanimate, which has been, or shall hereaf- 
ter be, recognised as an object of worship by any 
man or set of men, shall be reviled and contemptu: 
ously spoken of or alluded to, either in preaching, 
praying, Or in the hymns, or other mode of worship 
that may be delivered or used in the said messuage 
or building—and that no sermon, preaching, dis 
course, prayer, or hymn, be delivered or used in 
such worship but such as have a tendency to the 
promotion of the contemplation of the Author and 
Preserver of the Universe, and to the promotion of 
charity, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue, 
the strengthening the bonds of union between mea 
of all Religions, Persuasions and Creeds—and, also, 
that a person of good repute, and well known for 
his knowledge, piety, and morality, be employed 
by the said Trustees, or the survivor, or their heirs, 
&c., as a Resident Superintendant, and for the pur 
pose of superintending the worship so as to be pet- 
formed as is herein before stated and expressed—and 
that such worship be performed daily, or at least as 

often as once in seven days, 


Stare or Rerigion—Tinnerelly.—Among those 
who still remain in heathenism, a good opinion of 
Christianity is taking root; the worthlessness of 
and theis 
Some have gone so far asto 


their idols is more openly acknowledged, 
worship neglected. 
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inake presents to the Mission of parts of their lands, 
for the benefit of the Christians, for the establish- 
ment of schools, &c. We will not say that they 
have the purest motives, such as Christians would 
have; but they evidently have done this from a con- 
viction that the Christians have right on their side. 
There would, perhaps, appear still more of this be- 
nevolent spirit and of this favorable inclination to- 
wards Christianity, and opposition would be less, 
were there not some influential Natives, who, from 
interest in Idolatry, or from other motives, set them- 
selves up as opponents; and secretly excite other 
people to opposition, by promulgating a number of 
falsehoods respecting ourselves and Christianity.— 
They tell, for instance, that, at baptism we give 
the people dirty water to drink, or that we put 
such water into human sculls and then offer it; or 
that we give them cow’s flesh to eat; or that we 
dissuade slaves from serving their masters, aud sub- 
cultivators from paying their landlords their dues, 
reuading them, at the same time, to wrest their 
Fonds from them; or that we allure people to be- 
come Christians by promising them remission of tax- 
es, and such like. In short, sometimes we are said 
to be the worst people in existence; or they say 
that only the low Parriars and some senseless Tod- 
dy-people embrace this religion, by which they en 
deavour to lower it in the estimation of the people ; 
and, when they cannot deny that Soodras are con- 
verted, of whom there are whole congregations, and 
that even Brahmins are in favour of Christianity, 
desiring Christian schools that their boys may learn 
this good religion, they quickly find out some other 
reason to contemn them also. The bulk of the peo- 
ple, however, become more and more aware of these 
falsehoods: in some places where they used to point 
at a Christian fellow with sneering and contempt, 
they now address him kindly, make him read the 
book which he may have in his hand, and often do 
not let him: go without giving them a copy of it.— 
While one rich native does all that he can to injure 
us and the cause, another rich native favours us 
and promotes it. Brahmin proprietors have given 
lands as a charity for the Sscttlement of native 
Christians. Two Brahmins, in the beginning of 
this year. even joined one of the Congregations ; but, 
as we feared they Would not hold out long, both be- 
cause we suspected their motives and because they 
would find the persecutions of the other Brahmins 
too hard for them, so it has happened, and they have 
withdrawn. Instances have occurred, in which 
Brahmins, quarrelling among themselves, have 
threatened one another with becoming Christians, if 
they were not immediately satisfied according to 
their demands. Among the lower classes, they be- 
gan, some months ago, to make superstitious use of 
our Christian books. A man had reaolved to be- 
come a Christian, and had taken such books into 
his house : in the night, either in a dream or other- 
wise, the evi] demon told him, that unless he re- 
moved these books he would no longer be his friend 
uor do him any good. The man replied, “ Thou 
hast hever done me any good, neither will I serve 
thee any longer; and these books shall remain 
here.” This was soon spread among the heathen ; 
when some came and asked for books, in order to 
keep the devil out of their houses. This was, of 
Course, refused. 


Concluding Remarks.—Reviewing the transac- 
tions of the Mission during the last year, we must 
acknowledge that some further considerable advan- 
ces have heen made in the great work of destroying 
Satan’s dominion, and extending the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ among high and 
low, rich and poor, old and young. Considering 
the strong entrenchments which Satan bas around 
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his dominion in this part of the wold, and by which 
so many of our fellow-men are held secure, in ignor- 
ance of themselves aud their God, in lies and all 
other ungodliness—and considering the feebleness of 
the instruments which are engaged in overthrowing 
them, like David before Goliah—we do not hesitate 
to say, from the fullest conviction, that every de- 
gree of success in this grand undertaking is solely 
to be ascribed te the -powerful influence of Him, 
who ascended on high, and led captivity captive. 

May we be but strong in faith, and not cast away 
our confidence in His presence, care, wisdom, and 
power! Very much is still to be done; and whois 
sufficient for these things? We tremble when we 
look on ourselves in this contest: but our Lord is 
with us. “Every valley shall be exalted, and eve- 
ry mountain and hill shall be bronght low; the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough pla- 
ces plain. And the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed, and all flesh shall see it together; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. They shall not 
be ashamed that wait for Him.” 


—— ie 
INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 


Serampore Mission.—The Second, Third, 
and Fourth Numbers of the European Se- 
ries of the Periodical Accounts have lately 
appeared: they were all issued together, 
and carry the intelligence to the of 
1829. We shall give the chief details, as 
opportunity may serve; and shall, at pre- 
sent, extract the general views which ate 
afforded of the Missions and Schools. 
The Missionaries give the following 


General View of the Stations. 


The following Thirteen Stations, that is, Seram- 
pore and the twelve connected with it, are not men- 
tioned in the order of time in which active opera- 
tions began; but it may be of use to do so occasion- 
ally. 

Dr. Carey arrived in India, Nov. 1793; and in 
January 1800 removed to Serampore, where the 
brethren, so long associated with him, had arrived 
about three inonths before. 


1800— 
1805. Dinagepore. 1815. " 1821. Arracan 
1807. Jessore. 1816. Dacca. 182). Assam. 
1814. Allahabad. -—— Dum-Dem. —— a. 
1815. Benarcs. 1818. Chittagong. —— 2 


During these years there have been, of course, 
several other places, where the Word of life has 
been made known to the heathen; but such are the 
names of the present Stations. When noticed ac- 
cording to their distance from Serampore, seven of 
these are situated within the Province of Bencar. 


ae en cee about 10 miles south- 
Ww 


Barripore— ° Mr. Rabeholm,......... $1 miles do. 
Jessore—Mr. Buckingham, &c...... 65 miles N. 
Burrishol—Mr. John Smith,...... 140 miles eastw. 
Dacca—Mr. Leonard,............- 170 miles N. F. 


Dinagepore—Mr. Fernandez, &c.. .230 miles north. 
a Johannes—317, or, by Dacca, 343 
miles east. 


Three Stations are situated in what is generally 

styled UPPER HINDOOSTAN. 

Benares—Mr. W. Smith, &c. distance about 466 
miles N. W. 

Allahabad—Mr. Mackintosh, &c. distance about 
540 miles N. W. 

Dethi—Mr. Thomsog--by the chortest ronte, 960 
wiles N. Y. 
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And two stations are beyoud the boundaries of 
either Province. 
Arracan--Mr. Fink, &c.—distance about 450 miles 
8S. 8. E. 
Assam—Mr. Rae,—distance about 413 miles N. E. 


State of the Missions. 


It thus appears, that the most distant on the 
north-east is Assam, and on the north-west Delhi; 
but, in consequence of the visitors at Hurdwar, 
individuals are met with, and the Scriptures given 
to them, who have come as faras from Cabul in 
Afghanistan, or about 1800 miles distant from Se- 
rampore. Occupied as these twelve stations are, 
by men who, without exception, have been brought 
to the knowledge of the Saviour in India itself, 
there is at once equal ground for thanksgiving 
as to the past, and hope as to the future. 

The names of the Natives in general are so pe- 
culiar, that no one can mistake them: but it seems 
necessary to remind the friends at home, that those 
of others, on whom much of this work depends, are 
the names of persons who have never seen this coun- 
try. When, for example, the reader comes to such 
men as Thompson and Smith, Mackintosh and 
Fink, or Buckingham, &c., he will recollect that 
these are not individuals sent out from either Eng- 
land or Scotland, as their names would imply; but 
the names of men who were born in India—called 
to the Ministry there—and sent out from Seram- 
pore, at successive periods: when it is borne in 
mind that they are, in fact, East Indians, the com- 
munications from them become doubly interesting ; 
and especially so whea the language employed by 
them discovers such faith in the divine ordinances 
ofa Christian Ministry. 

Should it be observed that the information here 
given, though only from certain fixed points, refers 
in its effects to a very wide surface, perhaps the 
impression on the whole will be, that there are in- 
dications, not a few, of the Heathen mind awaking 
from the sleep of ages. At all events, an influence, 
however feeble as yet, and but little noticed, is thus 
extending from beyond the Indus, and even the 
Caubul—in Afghanistan on the west, to Assam on 
the east~—and from Cashmere on the north, down 
to Arracan. 


Great Openings for extended Labours. 
In allusion to the Journals of Mr. Thomp- 
son and the New Stations, it is remarked— 


When labourers, such as these, are thus employ- 
ed, not one day in seven only, but nearly every day, 
in sowing the good seed of the Word, it will not be 
a question whether their number should be increas- 
ed. Such has been the earnest desire of the Se- 
rampore brethren; and it is under the pressure of 
this desire, that three New Stations have been re- 
solved upon during the last year. One of these, 
indeed, has been almost, if not entirely, provided 
for in India ; and thus it is that God can make the 
yesources of the country itself available toward the 
extension of His cause, in a greater degree than we 
have yet witnessed. But surely it would be mak- 
ing a sad use of such generosity abroad, were chris- 
tians at home to relax in their support. It is sim- 
ply to be regarded as a proof of what one man may 
feel himself constrained to do, when his lot is cast 
on the field of action. 

By this time, three additional Labourers are 
about to leave Serampore, provided that the meaus 
are furnished. The brethren there will go on as 
they have done hitherto; but their own resources 
are not equal to the opportunities presented to then 
for extending the cause. And this has occurred at 
a season when the encouragements to proeced nev- 
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er were so great. “We have,” Says one of 
“an unbounded and white field before us, and ja. 
bourers of the best sort ready to go forth.”"—# Bu 
1 see more clearly than ever,” says another, “ tha 
in Missionary Work, and paiticularly iv our bitus. 
tion, every thing must come from God—money,mey 
health, and a heart to labour: and, after ail, wd. 
cess is his gift alone. But, then, how rich is He in 
mercy! how ready to bestow! Let us take ney 
courage and rejoice in Him.” 

——a 

Sparks upon the tendency of Unitarian 
Christianity, is a work I have never read; 
but this sentence from an article in the North 
American Review on the Tone of British 
Criticism, written by the Hon. A. H. Eve. 
rett throws a light upon it and through it, 
making its deformity plain in spite of every 
covering. It is a work of man’s invention and 
admirably adapted to the human heart. 

‘Now the Unitarian sect—although it in- 
cludes perhaps as large a share of the talent, 
virtue and respectability of the country as 
any other—is doubtless among them all, the 
one which has least pretensions to popularity. 
It is in fact one which as all who are capa- 
ble of looking at the subject philosophically 
well know, from the nature of its tenets ney- 
ercan be popular. It is one which scrutini- 
zes texts—estimates the value of manscripts 
and editions—balances the authority of con- 
flicting passages and consequently addresses 
itself to a very limited portion of the commu- 
nity ; for such a portion only have the means 
and leisure to pursue such inquires.” 

Is this the religion of the meek and lowly 
Jesus ?—this, which “‘from the nature of its 
tenets,” is confined ‘‘to a very limited portion 
of the community,”’ to the wealthy and the 
learned ? Where then is the great distin- 
guishing trait, of which its disciples so con- 
tidently boast, between it and the system of 
philosophers, ancient and modern? that while 
they were reserved for a few of the iniatiated 
it was freely preached unto all, and first tothe 
poor, the ignorant and the castaways. What 
then becomes of the command to compel the 
wretches, begging and starving and thieving 
upon the highways to come in to the mar- 
riage supper of the king’s son? where then 
isthe prophecy that not many wise, not 
many noble shall enter, while the way faring 
man though a fool shall not mistake the en- 
trance ? or that, when the wise shall be con- 
founded, and the mighty of the earth put to 
shame, then out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, praise shall be perfected ? 

—_—- 
Query.—ls it inconsistent with the word 
of God to celebrate the Lord’s Supper on 


any other day of the week than the first ? 
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